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LIFE AND WORK OF ATHANASE COQUEREL, Fils. 


The name of Coquerel is closely associated with the history 
of the French Protestant Reformed Church of the nineteenth 
century. For years the father attracted crowds to the 
Oratoire, where he held them spell-bound by his fervid elo- 
quence, and expounded the doctrines of liberal Christianity. 
His printed sermons and other writings have contributed 
much to the growth of a progressive Protestantism. His 
two sons, Etienne and Athanase, both by pen and speech 
have followed up the work so effectively begun by the 
father. Athanase, the younger, inherited the silver tongue 
of oratory. He was gifted as a writer, and by the force of 
true consecration, intellectual earnestness, and a deep relig- 
ious spirit, became one of the foremost leaders of freedom 
and progress. Brief mention has already been made in 
these pages, of his life and character. We propose now 
to give an outline of his work, especially in connection 
with the recent struggles in the French Reformed Church. 

The history of French Protestantism is the record of sad 
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disaster, intense suffering, heroic struggle, and sublime faith. 
The persecutions of the early confessors form one of the 
darkest and bloodiest pages of religious bigotry and hatred. 
Three centuries ago Protestantism disputed with the Roman 
Catholics for supremacy, and formed nearly one-third of the 
French population. It has been bitterly smitten, and now 
has dwindled to less than a million. Its present condition is 
a refutation of the old adage, “ The blood of the martyrs is 
the seed of the Church.” In its early days of vigor it was 
organized into a compact ecclesiastical system which suc- 
cessively has been the victim of the moods or purposes of the 
civil authorities. At one time scattered and destroyed, it 
fled to the wilderness, until later it was reinstated as a part 
of the National Church. After the overturn of the Revolu- 
tion this Church was reorganized by the first Napoleon, who, 
while retaining its essential ecclesiastical features, made it 
subject to the civil authorities. Since then it has passed 
through various alterations, yet has retained considerable 
freedom and its ecclesiastical structure. But it has made 
striking changes in its beliefs. Originally the French Prot- 
estants were Calvinists. At the close of the eighteenth cent- 
ury Calvinism had nearly disappeared. The first published 
reports of the English Methodists who visited Protestant 
France after the peace of Amiens, and after Waterloo, speak 
of only three orthodox in all the pastoral body of French 
clergy. Various forces had been at work to produce this 
change. The wit and raillery of Voltaire, the fierce onslaught 
on religion by the encyclopedists, and the wave of atheism 
which swept over the land during the revolution, not only 
had an influence at the time, but also colored the doctrinal 
opinions of a later age. The French preachers of this 
century have studied Strauss, Schleiermacher, Paulus, and 
other continental philosophers, scholars, and theologians. 
Later still, Renan, fresh from Palestine, had printed his Life 
of Jesus. In the nineteenth century the existing latitudi- 
narianism gradually developed into a positive, liberal Chris- 
tianity. This struck its roots among the pastors and laymen 
of the Reformed Church. On the other hand, the opposite 
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tendency, by a well-known law of thought, began to crystallize 
into a definite creed. The influence of English “ Evangelical 
Christianity” made itself felt. Gaussen, Frederic Monod, 
Adolphe Bost, and others of this school, by their lectures, 
writings, and sermons, contributed to the revival of doc- 
trinal orthodoxy. These apostles of “ Evangelical Chris- 
tianity” made a deep impression on the conservative French 
Protestants. They yearned for a more distinctive and 
authoritative doctrinal creed. Guizot became their leader. 
In the general ferment of opinion and the overthrow of 
existing institutions, he bewailed the fall of the monarchy, 
and feared even for the very existence of Christianity. 

Thus matters stood when in 1864 Athanase Coquerel, fils, 
was deprived of his pulpit in Paris. The ostensible reason 
for this step was an article he wrote on Renan’s Life of Jesus, 
in which, while refuting some of the opinions of the brilliant 
Frenchman, he earnestly plead for freedom of thought. This 
alarmed and enraged the orthodox. They had already seen 
with regret and dismay the ripened liberal Christianity of 
the elder Coquerel, and grieved because he exercised so wide- 
spread an influence as a preacher and pastor. To offset this 
they were organizing their forces with the intention to 
establish; as soon as possible, a dogmatic test in the Church, 
which would either drive the liberals out or silence them. 
The keen eye of the preacher of the Oratoire had seen the 
approach of the struggle, and he had warned his brethren that 
their weakness in yielding to the clamors and designs of the 
stricter party, whereby they obtained predominance in the 
government of the Church, would finally endanger their 
liberty. The warning did not avail until the crisis came. 
Martin Paschoud, one of the oldest and most devoted of 
French pastors, desired that the younger Coquerel might be 
selected as his colleague. The parishioners of the venerable 
preacher confirmed the nomination. But the Consistory 
refused. No objection was made on the ground of the unfit- 
ness of the candidate. He was known for the fidelity of his 
pastoral labors, the extent of his learning, the power of his 
eloquence, and the consecration of his life. He was rejected 
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simply because he was a liberal Christian. The elder 
.Coquerel, notwithstanding his brilliant services, was refused 
three times a colleague because he would not, against his 
conscience, choose an orthodox. The rejection of the son 
brought matters to a point. A violent controversy sprang 
up which shook the entire French Church. The orthodox 
became more aggressive. . Through the influence of Guizot, 
M. Jules Simon, Minister of Worship, ordered a General 
Synod. Thiers, then President of the Republic, with the 
prescience of statesmanship, dreaded an ecclesiastical wran- 
gle, and, after long hesitation, reluctantly signed the decree 
for the meeting of the General Synod. The liberals looked 
with distrust on this whole movement because the other 
party secured a great advantage from the proposed basis of 
representation. The members of the Synod were to be 
elected according to the number of settled pastors. The 
practical effect of this will be seen by a glance at the real 
state of affairs. The liberal churches are chiefly in the South 
of France, where the population is more concentrated, and 
the parishes average from one thousand to one thousand five 
hundred people. In the North, the stronghold of orthodoxy, 
the parishes average from six hundred to eight hundred. As 
the smaller orthodox churches of the North outnumbered 
those of the liberals at the South, the former had the numer- 
ical advantage, even though they might be in reality the 
minority. Then again there was a peculiar feature in the 
election of the members of the General Synod. 

According to the structure of the Reformed Church, each 
parish is administered by a Presbyteral Council, formed of 
one or more pastors and a certain number of laymen chosen 
for six years. Then several of these parishes combined 
form a district which is governed by a Consistory, the mem- 
bers of which, in part, at least, are nominated by the Presby- 
teral Councils. These Consistories also choose what are 
called Particular Synods, which form an electoral college, 
composed of five pastors and five laymen, and these to the 
number of twenty-one choose the one hundred and eight 
members of the General Synod. In no sense, therefore, can 
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this General Synod be regarded as a representative body. 
Its members did not come directly from the laity. In con- 
sequence of this peculiar method of choosing delegates, a 
minority failed in securing a representation. Thus the 
churches at Marseilles, Lyons, St. Etienne, Nancy, and 
Harvre had not a single delegate. Etienne Coquerel, in an 
article in the English Theological Review, has clearly de- 
scribed this in full, and we: are indebted to him for many of 
our facts. “In all,” he says, “out of the one hundred and 
three Consistories, there have been twenty-seven unrepre- 
sented, comprising nearly one hundred and sixty thousand 
Protestants; and in these numbers the liberals stand for 
two-thirds, the orthodox for one-third only.” The unfairness 
of this mode of representation very naturally caused so great 
a dissatisfaction among the liberals that at first they hesitated 
about going to the meeting of the General Synod. Finally 
they decided to join and take part in the deliberations. 

The General Synod thus constituted began its work. The 
orthodox were bent upon establishing a confession of faith. 
But it was no easy matter to get the majority to agree on 
one. Parties were split into fragments something like the 
political divisions in the National Assembly. There were 
not only a right and left, but also a right and left centre. 
The extreme orthodox represented by no means a majority of 
even the conservatives. The liberals desired that each party 
should make a statement of its belief, and then submit it to 
the judgment of the laity. They meant it should be a 
declaration of opinion, but not an authoritative statement of 
doctrine. If each party would thus send forth its manifesto, 
the beliefs of the whole Church could be ascertained. This 
did not suit the orthodox. They were bent on establishing 
an authoritative confession of faith. The left and left centre 
drew up separate declarations which did not differ on the 
vital questions at issue. They both objected to any authori- 
tative statement of faith. Both claimed liberty of conscience, 
both regarded the gospels as containing the essence of Chris- 
tianity, but emphasized spirit more than dogma. The differ- 
ence between them was chiefly in the shading of thought. 
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On the other hand, the orthodox leaders had a clear, definite 
purpose. They were determined, if possible, to have the 
General Synod prepare a doctrinal statement which should 
be a test, and thus prove a bar to the inrushing heresy. To 
this end they bent their energies. It was no easy task, how- 
ever, to get the various orthodox companies to wheel into 
line and march under a common creed. After a very excit- 
ing debate and the manipulation of the weaker brethren, a 
majority was secured for a brief confession. It proclaimed 
the sovereign authority of the Scriptures, and maintained 
adherence to the ancient sacraments and the Apostles’ Creed. 
The issue really turned on the supernatural authority of the 
New Testament. No explicit mention was made of the 
trinity, eternal punishment, atonement, total depravity, and 
kindred doctrines. At best the confession was a weak dilu- 
tion of orthodoxy: With an adroitness which seemed to 
have marked the orthodox leaders in all their plans they put 
forth the supernatural as the most prominent issue, hoping 
thereby to draw in the more conservative liberals, while on 
the other hand, by emphasizing the sacraments and the 
Apostles’ Creed, they threw out a bait to those who had 
been trained in Roman Catholic traditions. But though the 
majority were brought up to the point of passing this meagre 
Confession of faith, they shrank from doing thorough work. 
They refused to impose this confession either on the electors, 
the elderz, the members of fature Synods, or pastors actually 
in office. hcy only succeeded in a vote that all new 
pastors should accept this confession of faith. This was a 
very important step. The first parallel in the advance upon 
heresy was gained. 

This success was followed up when the General Synod 
turned its attention to ecclesiastical organization. The 
orthodox leaders were bent on removing, as far as possible, 
the election of members to ecclesiastical bodies from the 
people and placing it in the hands of the clergy. For the sake 
of concentrating power, they proposed to restore the Constitu- 
tion of Henry»IV. The liberals desired a reconstruction 
which would admit of an introduction of congregationalism 
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by which each parish would have more of the direction of 
its own internal affairs, and also the laity have the election 
of members to the Councils and Synods. The French 
Reformed Church is made up of four bodies: First, the 
Presbyteral Council which governs the parish; second, Con- 
sistories, each composed of a number of parishes; third, Par- 
ticular Synods ; fourth, the General Synod. The Presbyteral 
Council, according to the plan proposed by the orthodox, 
should elect members of the Consistory and Particular 
Synods. The Particular Synods in turn should nominate 
members for the General Synod. Again, these various dele- 
gates were to be chosen on the basis of the number of settled 
pastors instead of population. Besides, the General Synod 
was to have the functions of an ecclesiastical court vested 
with dogmatic authority, subject only to the power of the 
State. This plan though desperately fought by the liberal’ 
was carried in the General Synod. Then the liberals made 
another stand. They tried to have the plan submitted to 
the laity before its adoption. Their opponents defeated 
them on this point and triumphed. 

This was all the General Synod of 1871 could do. Before, 
however, its action became the final law of the Church, it 
must have the sanction of the Minister of Worship, the 
President, and the National Assembly. As soon as the 
General Synod adjourned, earnest protests were sent to the 
government from forty-two Consistories, one hundred and 
twenty-five Presbyteral Councils, and two hundred and ten 
pastors. In consequence of this vigorous opposition, Thiers, 
who from the first distrusted the wisdom of this movement, 
was inclined to let the whole thing drop. At this stage of 
the controversy, MacMahon on coming to power, guided by 
more conservative instincts and advice, sanctioned the action 
of the General Synod. But the complexity of the ecclesi- 
astical system in the French Reformed Church caused legal 
friction, and another General Synod was.called in 1873. But 
the liberals, as a body, refused to take part unless the Synod 
declared that the confession of faith should not be obliga- 
tory. The Synod refused to do this, and the liberals kept 
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away. One more step was taken: it was resolved by the 
Synod that henceforth all electors to the Presbyteral Coun- 
cils should be obliged to subscribe to the confession. The 
liberals thus far have refused to do this, and thus the matter 
stands. The future is clear. The French Reformed Church 
is cleft in twain. This is the logic of history. 

The liberals with great reluctance begin to see this. The 
fact gives them pain. They are bound to the ancient 
Church by the sacred memories and hallowed associations of 
the past. This Church is the mother who bore them, and by 
whom they have been nurtured. Around her name is 
twined the noblest principles of freedom and most heroic 
self-sacrifice. Under her banner they hoped to march in the 
advanced columns of progressive Protestantism. Even after 
the younger Coquerel was excluded from the Paris pulpit, 
and succeeded in obtaining authority to establish his pro- 
visional parish, he regarded himself still a member of the 
Reformed Church. In a pastoral letter to his people in 1874, 
he says: “ We deplore to see what schism has done for us, 
and in spite of us, and against us. We remain what we were. 
You are now as you always have been. You are members of 
the ancient Reformed Church of France, such as it has been 
for three centuries and a half. Still more, if others founded 
a new Church, you have the right to be alone the historical 
Church, the Church of our fathers, the pastors of the desert, 
the martrys and galley-slaves of faith.... You would not 
have this glorious heritage taken from you. The need of 
progress is so urgent you cannot, without criminal weakness, 
become vassals to such a sect, or party, or system.” 

The struggle going on in the bosom of the French Prot- 
estant Church has its origin in something deeper than 
ecclesiastical arrangements or doctrinal statements. It is 
the conflict of the two forces which are fiercely battling in 
Protestantism. It is the fight between the new and the old, 
between freedom and arbitrary authority, between reaction 
and progress, between the past and the future. The pro- 
gressives are not excessively radical. They hold substan- 
tially the position of American and English Unitarians. 


«* 
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They claim to represent Christianity in its primitive purity as 
taught by Christ. They are Protestants, as Luther was when 
he fought against Rome the battles of freedom. They are 
attached to the French Reformed Church, because they con- 
tend that it represents the law of progress. But the moment 
this Church is recreant to this, they will cast off its assumed 
authority, saying, “ We cannot, without being faithless to 
ourselves and God, admit that a Synod, or even the State, 
can prescribe to the Holy Spirit what it ought to teach, or to 
the soul what it ought to feel or believe.” On the other 
hand, the orthodox claim to be the faithful sentinels of Prot- 
estantism. They think that Christianity is a system of 
doctrines, and to endanger these is to peril the existence of 
Christianity itself. Safety consists in perpetuating the 
“evangelical creed.” Guizot, their leader was a reactionist. 
He had little sympathy with and less faith in the progressive 
tendencies of the age. He lived in his memory, not in his 
hopes. He saw nothing so good in history as to reverse it. 
He was substantially a man of the past; and the same is 
true of the party in the Church of which he was the chief. 
They were bent on making the Reformed Church a barrier 
to intellectual freedom and progressive Protestantism. For- 
getting the struggles and persecutions out of which their 
Church was born, they desired to make the beliefs of the 
eighteenth century the limit of Christianity. By their 
adroitness in managing, and by the possession of the ecclesi- 
astical machinery, they have succeeded in imposing a yoke 
on the members of their Church. The two parties are so 
essentially unlike in their ideas of the scope and purpose of 
Christianity as to make it impossible to live together. Each 
to be faithful must be aggressive, and this involves an 
unceasing conflict. The sooner each goes on in its own 
way and does its own work, the better for both. But there: 
are many practical difficulties in the separation which it is 
hoped for the common interest of truth may be adjusted. 
Of one thing we are confident: a purer and more rational 
Christianity will grow up out of this earnest and intense 
controversy in the French Reformed Church. 
2 
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Athanase Coquerel, fils, was the best representative of the 
liberal party. The conflict had not fully ripened while his 
‘father was in his prime. True, his prophet eye, as age 
gathered, saw with clearness the coming issue, but his real 
life’s work had been done before the great crisis arose. The 
event which brought this was the act of the Consistory in 
1864. Although for years he had been a devoted preacher 
and versatile writer, although he had labored with quench- 
less intellectual zeal for progressive Protestantism, and was 
tireless in personal charities and toil among the poor, so that 
his name and person were familiar in the obscurest streets of 
Paris, still the wide-spread influence of the father had kept 
him in the background. But his rejection at once brought 
him to the front, and from that time he became one of the 
foremost of the liberal champions. His moral earnestness, 
intellectual force, breadth of thought, and whole-souled 
religious consecration, eminently qualified him to lead and 
inspire men. In the stormy debates of the Synods, in the 
discussions of the newspapers and reviews, in the lecture- 
room and the pulpit, he toiled with a fiery zeal which 
kindled in others a deep enthusiasm. The eyes of liberal 
Christians both in Europe and this country were turned to 
him, and he was esteemed as a gallant leader in a glorious 
cause. From the first, his parishioners sustained him. They 
loved him with a personal affection. When he was sus- 
pended by the Consistory, five thousand at once signed a 
vigorous protest. They afterwards refused to ratify the 
action of the Consistory. The mails from the south of 
France every day were laden with letters to Paris, inviting 
him to preach in their pulpits. Ina journey soon after to 
these churches he was received with intense enthusiasm. 
When he established his Provisional Church, his parishioners 
followed him. From that time to his death he made this 
the centre of his efforts. He carried with him into his new 
church the organization of his old parish, and a glance at 
what he and his Church accomplished will illustrate the 
extent and variety of their activities. In ten years he pre- 
pared five hundred young men for the communion, and 
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baptized nearly two hundred children. He and his two col- 
leagues lectured in halls to catechumens and their families. 
Services were conducted at the Boys’ Orphan Asylum, which 
was supported by the Protestant Liberal Union, an efficient 
association composed of laymen. Three Sunday-schools were 
established. There was a Union for visiting the poor, a Union 
for making clothing for the poor, where some one read while 
the rest worked. A Boys’ Asylum was maintained, in 
which there were thirty-two boarders, and one hundred were 
taught. This was sustained by ladies who raised the money 
by sales or subscriptions. Then there was an Orphan School 
for girls, where fifty-nine were educated, and which for the 
last few years has been supported by contributions from this 
country. To meet the wants of the Roman Catholic com- 
munity, a Bible Society was formed to.translate and circulate 
the Scriptures. Portions of the Old and New Testaments 
were rendered into French with an accuracy and precision 
which gained the admiration of opponents. A public library 
was opened every day at St. André, and another at the 
Orphan Asylum. To keep up the church singing, a Prot- 
estant Association of Sacred Song was organized, which also 
provided concerts for the people. The Society for Protest- 
ant Liberal Publications also widely circulated various tracts 
and writings. Then there was a Society for Succor. The 
workmen were induced to meet at each others’ houses for 
lectures and religious conversation. To provide for future 
contingencies, a Society of “Forecast” was also started. 
From this it will be seen what a group of associations gath- 
ered round the church at St. André. It was no easy task to 
provide funds to support these activities. During the war, 
and especially at the time of the siege, they were crippled in 
their resources, yet they were kept alive, and in 1874 
Coquerel was looking forward to the time when they would 
raise annually a million francs to carry on their work. Thus 
the Provisional Church, established by Athanase Coquerel 
and his friends, has lived and worthily held its place. The 
pastor was the animating spirit of the whole movement. All 
this was in addition to his labors as a journalist, an author, 
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and a preacher. He would pass from the sick chamber of a 
poor parishioner, or the bed of the dying, to join in the dis- 
cussions of the Synod, or write an article for Le Lien. But 
even this was not the limit of his work. He was a devoted 
patriot. Before the late war broke out he lifted up his 
voice for peace in an address which has been described as a 
masterpiece of eloquence. When the war began, he threw 
himself into the national cause with all the ardor of his 
intense and impassioned soul. During the siege of Paris he 
organized a system of ambulances which afforded essential 
relief to the prostrate and suffering soldiers. Young ladies, 
inspired by his heroic spirit, mounted these ambulances, and 
drove to scenes of danger and death. The women at St. 
André prepared bandages, and the intrepid nurses, nerved by 
their pastor’s faith, did not even fear the fire of the soldiers 
as they walked among the wounded and solaced their pains. 
Coquerel would pause amid this incessant toil to lecture for 
money to aid the needy. Yet the service of worship was not 
omitted a single Sunday, and Le Lien failed not to appear 
each week with its stirring word of patriotism and faith. In 
all this Coquerel was aided by his two colleagues and his 
brother Etienne. That a soul thus all on fire, and using its 
strength in the cause of patriotism, humanity, and religion, 
should burn itself out is no wonder. A spent ball struck 
him, and he was prostrated by his wound and exhaustion. 
When peace came, he was not only worn in body, but 
straitened in finances. The people were discouraged and 
reduced to poverty. War had stripped them of their sub- 
stance. His charities were languishing from want of 
funds. In this‘hour of need he turned his face to this 
country. His visit here is too recent to need a notice. We 
were charmed by the beauty of his character, his thorough 
consecration, and his fervid eloquence. The disastrous fire 
at Chicago thwarted his plans. The money of the charitable 
for the time was all poured into the lap of the suffering City 
of the Lake. Notwithstanding this absorption of the hearts 
of the benevolent, he carried home a considerable sum. A 
committee was organized to raise funds for the permanent 
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support of one of his Orphans’ Schools, and the American 
Unitarian Association contributed towards his work in Paris 
after his return. The announcement of his death was 
received here by many with the feeling of personal sorrow 
for the departure of an honored and loved friend. 

We have spoken of Athanase Coquerel, fils, chiefly in his 
relations to his church and the work connected with it. But 
the breadth of his activities covered a wider space. He loved 
art with the depth and intensity of a passion. His book on 
The Fine Arts in Italy abounds in striking thoughts, which 
illustrate both the purity of his taste and the elevation of his 
religious sentiments. He also published Free Studies, and 
Rembrandt and Individualism in Art. The latter work M. 
Charles Blanc, an acknowledged authority in this matter, re- 
gards as the best study which has been made upon the great 
Dutch master. His knowledge of literature was varied and 
extensive, and he pursued the study of science with the zeal 
of adevotee. Among his chief publications were Jean Calas et 
sa Famille, his History of the Reformed Church in Paris, and 
the work of greater research in which he treats of the French 
Protestants who had been sent to the galleys for their faith. 
To these must be added innumerable pamphlets, addresses, 
sermons, and contributions to various journals. The activity 
of his pen was unwearied, and he used it in the interests of 
truth, humanity, and religion. The services he rendered his 
country were equally as valuable as those he gave to litera- 
ture. His address’ on “Peace Under the Empire,” given 
months before the war began, not only had a wide circula- 
tion in France, but was also translated into many European 
languages. He was once nominated for election to the 
French Assembly, and his name was mentioned as among 
the candidates for the approaching senatorial election. But 
he was best known as a preacher. He consecrated his genius 
and eloquence to the service of religion, and in the pulpit 
his soul was the most profoundly stirred. The last sermon 
he preached was one of the most powerful and eloquent 
which he ever gave, and deserves a place among the great 
discourses of the earlier French preachers. It is not only 
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dear to us as his last utterance, but also is, so to speak, an 
epitome of his ideas, aim, and spirit. It has the lofty 
heroism and prophetic ring of the reformer, who standing on 
the height of vision catches glimpses of the divine face, and 
inspired by the radiant light and glory bears witness to the 
teachings of the Spirit. Taking for his subject “The Church 
and the Spirit,’ we have in this discourse a review of the 
great principles which the preacher labored, toiled, and 
prayed to establish among men. Recognizing the severe and 
sharp conflict going on between religious unbelief on one 
hand, and intellectual dogmatism and superstition on the 
other, he plants himself on the ground of liberal Chris- 
tianity. This he regards as the true reconciler between the 
struggling forces of unbelief and fanaticism. In the sublime 
and lofty religion which Jesus taught, he recognizes that 
divine truth which will reconcile science and faith. In the 
controversy between the two parties of the Reformed Church 
this was the key-note in all his discussions. He plead for 
advanced Protestantism as the means of true religious prog- 
ress, and the most efficient ally of vital Christianity. In this 
discourse he goes over the ground and discusses the subject 
with breadth of thought and glowing fervor. Here is a 
passage which will illustrate the scope and tone of the 
sermon: “If the question of our time is the war between 
Ignatius Loyola and the Spirit, it is impossible to deny that 
the battle-ground the most contended for by the two cham- 
pions would be our dear and unhappy country. Protestant 
and wholly Roman Catholic countries would be spared in 
this struggle. France, which is, in reality, neither the one 
nor the other, remains, for her misery and shame, or for her 
glory and moral grandeur, the contested land upon which 
the two antagonists will meet and measure themselves. 
You are, then, at the post of honor and of peril. You are 
the advanced guard of the free religious faith. You cannot 
answer me that you are too small in number, riches, and 
influence. What matters that! Had they more than you, 
those fishermen of Bethsaida, those weavers of Tarsus, those 
poor women of the people who met together in the upper 
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room of an obscure house of Jerusalem, and who conquered 
the empire of Augustus and Nero? Had He more than you, 
that incomparable carpenter of Nazareth, who has thrown 
such a glory and reflection of holy light upon the infamous 
instrument of his suffering, that the sovereigns of the earth 
place its image upon their crowns to draw, if possible, upon 
their proud but weak majesty, some of the veneration and 
pious gratitude with which Jesus inspires all men? You 
cannot answer that the Spirit speaks only in him and his 
apostles by the power of the Almighty operating in them. 
The Spirit asks only to operate in you, but it cannot work 
in you unless you open yourselves to its influence. You 
count too much upon the justice of that cause, and upon the 
heavenly aid and protection to which no one has a right if 
he leaves all to be done for him.” 

Athanase Coquerel, fils, filled, as we have seen, a prominent 
place in the Reformed Church, and became an acknowledged 
champion for freedom and progress. He was eminently 
fitted for a prophet and leader, both from the constitution of 
his mind and the purity and elevation of his character. His 
intellect was broad and clear, and he carried into his search 
for knowledge a love of truth as constant as it was intense. 
He roamed over the whole field of thought, and welcomed 
what was good and true, wherever found, with the most 
cordial intellectual catholicity. When he reached a convic- 
tion he gave it frank utterance without even thinking to 
ask whether it was popular. His imagination was vivid, and 
so touched with a susceptibility for the beautiful as to 
awaken in his soul the deepest enthusiasm for art. He had 
the open-hearted simplicity of the child joined with a moral 
courage that was never dazzled in the presence of distin- 
guished men, and was dauntless in its resistance to the 
tyranny of majorities. His conscience had a sensitiveness 
that was chivalric. So keenly alive was he to the sentiment 
of honor, that after his rejection by the Consistory, he re- 
fused the most urgent and pressing invitations both from his 
father and from Martin Paschoud to preach in their pulpits, 
because he feared it might be taking an undue advantage of 
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his opponents. His religious convictions held supreme sway 
over him, and had the ardor and force of a passion. This 
gave his pulpit ministrations their freshness and fervor, and 
made him an inspiring preacher. He was all alive and glow- 
ing with his subject, and the fire in his own soul kindled 
fire in others. His faith and devotion clustered around the 
person of Jesus whom he loved with the vividness of a pres- 
ent personal affection, and whose character in turn was the 
quickener of his unwearied charities and profoundest spirit- 
ual experience. He was a man of faith having its basis on 
rational convictions, and when he doubted the popular 
beliefs, his doubt was the result of a higher religious percep- 
tion of truth, and a nobler conception of the character and 
purposes of God. 

As we recall the career and life of such a man, can we 
wonder at the depth of sorrow with which the announcement 
of his death was received on the next Sunday at the Church 
of St. André by those who best knew him? His colleague, 
M. Dide, told the story with a voice broken with sobs. With 
words trembling with grief, he spoke of their irreparable 
loss. He whose conscience was so pure and high, he whose 
stirring and sympathizing words had enlightened and 
strengthened them, the friend of the poor, the consoler of 
the afflicted, the solace of the dying, the Protestant whose 
ardent faith never failed, whose Christian activity was 
unwearied,—this great, true Christian soul, who was at the 
height of every. duty, who fought ignorance, want, hypoc- 
risy, injustice, and evil in every form, who had lavished upon 
all around him heaven’s tenderness, and the eloquence and 
courage which God placed in his heart, Athanase Coquerel, 
fils, who had thus passed through a life so valuable, so noble, 
so beautiful, is no more. As words something like these 
were uttered, a cry of grief arose from the hearts of his 
people. Every eye was filled with tears. These words, 
though spoken by a grief-stricken heart in the fresh hour of 
sorrow, were as just as they were glowing. But these tears 
were even a more just and eloquent tribute. 

S. W. Buss. 
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THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF “MODERN THE- 
OLOGY” IN HOLLAND. 


SECOND ARTICLE.* 
Ix. 
Van Koetsveld rather ill-naturedly declares that the “ Mod- 


erns” could not succeed in earning the crown of martyrdom 
which they so eagerly desired. But at any rate they met 
with vigorous opposition, chiefly from the Groningers, and 
from such men as Doedes, Van Oosterzee, and Chantepie de 
la Saussaye, who were orthodox, but not of the orthodoxy of 
Dort. On the Modern side, Dr. A. Pierson soon stepped to 
the front, and wrote very powerfully in defense of the 
Modern School. Pierson was at that time a pastor of the 
Walloon Church in Rotterdam, and had been a pupil of 
Opzoomer’s. Van Koetsveld happily applies to him the 
words uttered of Jacobi: “His head was heathen, but his 
heart was Christian.” In his Oorsprong der Moderne Rigting 


(Origin of the Modern School) (1862), he ascribes a purely 
intellectual origin to this school, and indeed all but formally 
admits the superiority of the older schools from a purely 
religious point of view : — 


These schools, however, are simply incompatible with our present state 
of intellectual development, and we cannot honestly continue our allegi- 
ance to them. We are compelled to relinquish the old position, and in 
the Modern School we find, as it were, the best religion which it is 
possible to accept nowadays! The imperfections of the Modern School 
are great and obvious, but, perhaps, not greater than those of other 
schools, and the teaching of these others, moreover, is, once for all, 
empossible to accept. 


In 1863 this work was followed by another entitled 
Rigting en Leven (“Theory and Life,” or, more prosaically, 


(*See Unitarian Review for September, 1875. We call attention to the following errata 
in the previous article: p. 222, for Francker, read Franeker (bis). p. 229, lines 4 and 5 
from the bottom: for Reformed, read Remonstrant. p. 232, lire 5 from the end of 
the second paragraph: for mtraculous truth of Jesus was, read miraculous birth of 
Jesus has. p. 235, line 8 of ch. VI.: for Scholten, read Schleiden. p. 237, line 12 from 
the bottom: for their, read there. Readers of these articles are most earnestly 
requested to make the above corrections at once.) 
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“Theory and Practice of Religion”), a far more powerful 
and fascinating, but hardly a more satisfying, book than the 
other. The controversial portion is marked by the brilliant, 
epigrammatic wit and the clear logical thought which are 
characteristics of the author. We are reminded of our 
obligations to the old Liberals who “ boldly raised the banner 
of free inquiry on high—though they never followed it to 
any very noteworthy battle,"-—and we are shown with 
inexorable logic that dogmatically there is no generic differ- 
ence between Romanism, Calvinistic Orthodoxy, and old- 
fashioned Liberalism, which are three branches of the same 
great system, “ which has certainly passed its first childhood. 
Whether it has reached its second, let posterity declare.” 

It is not chiefly in its controversial, but in its constructive, 
aspects, however, that this book deserves our attention. 
Still treating the New School as the result of a critical and 
intellectual invasion, so to speak, of the religious territory, 
and often treading close upon the footsteps of Opzoomer, 
Pierson endeavors to discover the basis of our religious faith, 
and to apply to our conduct of life the principles of the New 
School. He finds an incompatibility, which cannot be har- 
monized or altogether removed, between the demands of the 
religious heart, and the criticism of the cool intellect. 

The “passion for reality” which has taken possession of us, refuses to 
allow opinions to pass, simply because they satisfy our hearts, and when 
the data of the “religious sense” have been thoroughly canvassed, there 
remains only the belief in God, and that he is love, and even these two 
dogmas can only rise to a high probability, not a certainty. “We are told 
that we cannot live on doubt and on uncertainty. Let us not be too sure 
beforehand what we can live on. We must live and make our lives fruit- 
ful.” Since the relation of God to the world involves the unsolved prob- 
lem of ages, the relation of the Infinite to the Finite, of Unity to 
Multiplicity, we cannot hope to find more than the relative and reflected 
truth of poetry in even the highest expressions of religious life. The 
theologians, however, go to work strangely. It is as if they were to read 
a line of a poet in which he compares a girl to a rose, and were straight- 
way to write down: “Doctrine of a girl. Article 1. She is a rose.” 
Poetic sensibility and taste, therefore, are of inestimable value; are, in 
fact, indispensable in religious education. 


The book is closed by a chapter on church life, and the 
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duty of the pastor in all its branches; and another on the 
“object of life,” which is found in “laboring with sublime 
patience for the establishment of a public opinion which will 
extend over the whole inhabited earth, and will be so power- 
ful, and so firmly established, as to make everything which is 
not good, which is not true, which is not beautiful, impossi- 
ble, and will call into life with irresistible power all that is, in 
the noblest sense, true and beautiful and good.” 

Pierson thus had attempted the greatest task which the 
“modern” theologian can undertake, —to furnish the psy- 
chological and philosophical justification of religious faith. 
He can hardly be said to have succeeded, but his works are 
deeply suggestive, and reflect with a painful and even tragic 
vividness the conflict between faith and reason which is so 
characteristic of our age. Pierson -united in himself the 
passionate and dreamy pietism of the mystic with the subtle, 
steel-cold intellect of the skeptic, and in him these two were 
not harmonized. His books derive a fascination, a sort 
of tragic grandeur, from this unreconciled contradiction in 
his nature, and readers of the Rigting en Leven will not 
wonder ‘that since he wrote that work Pierson has succes- 
sively resigned his pastorate, departed further and further 
from his old religious faith, taken to teaching at Heidelberg, 
approximated once more to his former religious position, and, 
in fact, established a well-earned reputation as the literary, 
philosophical, and spiritual sphinx of modern times, — with 
this distinction: that he is, at least, as ignorant as any one 
else of the answer to his own fatal riddle! 

x. 


Hitherto, strangely enough, the battle in the Church of 
Calvin had been fought on the conservative side chiefly by 
advocates of the Free Will, and on the “modern” side by 
staunch upholders of necessarianism, or “ moral determinism.” 
Pierson, indeed, regarded determinism as a part of the very 
foundation and essence of the Modern School, while his 
especial controversial opponents, together with the Gron- 
ingers who were early in the field against the Moderns, laid 
great stress on the freedom of the will. 
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In 1864, however, the year after the publication of 
Pierson’s Rigting en Leven, a work appeared from the pen 
of the Baptist Professor Hoekstra, entitled, Sources and 
Foundations of Religious Faith, being the Formal Part of a 
System of Dogmatics, from the Position of Modern Science. 
We are already acquainted with Hoekstra as a philosophical 
opponent of Scholten in the question of determinism, and 
shall presently see that he formally rejected the empiricism 
of Opzoomer and his school. He therefore occupied a very 
independent and almost isolated position in the camp of the 
“ Moderns”; but had, nevertheless, already earned an hon- 
orable place among their leaders. He is a man of deep 
psychological and religious insight, of a reflective and specu- 
lative turn of mind, given to throwing his historical views 
into an abstract and general form which reminds us some- 
what of Ewald, deeply versed alike in classical and Hebrew 
antiquity, and excelling in depth if not always in precision 
of thought, he is nevertheless quite unrivalled, in my opin- 
ion, in power and precision of psychological analysis of 
religious states of consciousness. As a philosopher, a moral- 
ist, a historian of his own church, a commentator, a critic, 
and a scholar, he enjoys a deservedly high reputation among 
his countrymen. 

In 1862 he had written a book on The Development of the 
Moral Idea in History, with an appendix on the Sinlessness, 
or Perfect Righteousness of Jesus. This elaborate appendix 
deserves a moment’s special notice, as it is of great intrinsic 
interest, and is highly characteristic of Hoekstra’s method. 
The author attempts to show — 


That all the factors of the life of Jesus, e. g., his own disposition, his 
early surroundings, his practical religion (i. ¢. the objects he was 
supremely desirous to attain), and his historical position, were all such as 
to make sinlessness and perfect righteousness (the negative and positive 
aspects of a perfect life) attainable by him. They were attainable by 
him, but did he attain them? To this question, neither history nor phi- 
losophy can give a certain answer. The assertion, “there has never been 
a man, and there will never be one, except Jesus, who could have attained 
to perfect righteousness under exactly the same circumstances,” is cer- 
tainly undemonstrable, and, probably, quite untrue. The assertion, “if 
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Jesus had not been born, and had not grown up at that critical epoch of 
history, yet even under other circumstances he would have realized the 
same measure of righteousness,” is almost demonstrably false, for unless 
certain elements are present in any given society, it only admits or gives 
scope to a limited range of moral development. “ But what prevents our 
believing, on the strength of so many historical facts, that the most richly- 
gifted of the children of men, placed under the influence of the mightiest 
of all sin- and world-conquering ideas, and under quite peculiar circum- 
stances in the history of the world, did actually attain to such righteous- 
ness as is attainable by man?—and a higher righteousness we cannot 
recognize as our duty or our vocation.” 


Hoekstra then approached the task of ascertaining and 
expounding the sources and grounds of religious faith from 
a very different side from that taken by Pierson. At the 
commencement of his investigation, he formally rejects the 
empirical philosophy, and disputes the legitimacy of its claim 
to embrace the mental and spiritual ‘sciences, and deal with 
them according to its method. His own philosophy is 
“idealistic,” and its fundamental thesis is, “that that view 
of the world which corresponds to our inner being is the 
only true one.” ‘This proposition is not exactly an axiom, 


and Hoekstra endeavors to prove its truth by arguing — 


That man is either created by an intelligent being, or else is the product 
of the organizing power of Nature herself. In the first case, the funda- 
mental proposition of idealism follows from the fact that we are the 
creations of an intelligent Will, and that our lives cannot, therefore, be 
purposeless; in the second case, man being the mere product of the 
forces of Nature, cannot be out of harmony with these forces. There 
may, of course, in this case, be certain hostile forces present in Nature, 
but there must also be the elements of perfect satisfaction to the soul of 
man, of a complete harmony between our inner being and the order of 
the world. 


The task which Hoekstra undertakes, accordingly, is to 
show — 


That while the difficulties and perplexities of life are the occasion of the 
development of religious faith, the real source of that faith is laid deep 
in the foundations of our own being. Religious faith, even in its earliest 
and rudest manifestations, is the indignant protest of the human soul 
against the apparent fact that man is at the mercy of the brute forces of 
Nature. It is therefore the product, not of imagination, but of our belief 
in the truth and reality of our own existence. 
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There are three stages of religious progress: the carnal, the carnal- 
moral or legal, and the purely moral or spiritual,— corresponding 
roughly to St. Paul’s cage:xé¢, wuyexds, ANd mvevuatrxis. In the first, man 
seeks deliverance only from the physical distresses of life, and though 
there is already present the feeble germ of the idea of a moral purpose in 
the world, yet, essentially, religion at this stage is purely carnal. Relig- 
ion is at first the worship of nature-gods, and has very little to do with 
morality; and morality, on the other hand, springs up upon the soil of 
social and national life, and finds its sanctions in social and national 
institutions. Now religion and morality, when ouce they have reached a 
certain point of development independently of each other, cannot be 
brought into permanent association with each other; and yet neither is 
capable of high development without the other. It seems, then, that 
religion and morality must alike fail to attain their full development, and 
that man must, therefore, fail to accomplish his destiny. The escape 
from this dilemma is found in the special historical circumstances of the 
people of Israel, which gave rise to an alliance between religion and 
morality at an early stage of the development of both. This alliance 
rendered both religion and morality capable of development in Israel, 
and the carnal-moral, or legal, stage was reached in which the motives to 
virtue in man are indeed chiefly carnal, or, at any rate, “ eudemonistic ” 
(a very useful word, which Hoekstra is fond of employing), but in which 
the purpose of the world, i. e., God’s motives, are recognized as purely 
moral. Man is urged to pursue that which is good, and flee from that 
which is evil, for the sake of securing rewards and escaping punishment; 
but since God chooses to reward virtue and punish vice, His purpose in 
the universe must be moral. ‘ 

This position was ultimately untenable. The negative criticism of 
experience showed more and more conclusively that, as a fact, obedience 
to the law of God did not bring prosperity to Israel; while the positive 
criticism of the moral consciousness made it more and more impossible to 
believe in a divine order of the world in which, as far as man is con- 
cerned, happiness, which is, morally speaking, a matter of indifference, 
should be the veritable object of life, and morality itself simply a means 
of realizing this object. 

Jesus, then, rose to the third and final stage of religious development, 
teaching a purely moral or spiritual religion, and so making the supreme 
purpose of God in creation, and of man in life, purely moral. 

Such then, is the history of religion. It begins with a revolt against 
dependence upon mere physical forces, and ends by finding in the moral 
purpose of creation rest and satisfaction for the soul; but in all its 
stages its source is the same, namely: our ineradicable conviction that 
our lives are not purposeless, or hopelessly out of harmony with fact. 

As to the religion of the individual, it is partly dependent, partly 
independent. “He who believes himself to be independent in this matter, 
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and to stand on his own feet, is simply so much the more dependent than 
others, and owes his delusion simply to an excessive degree of blindness 
which prevents his seeing the leading-strings by which he walks, and 
which long habit prevents his feeling. He is most independent who is 
most clearly conscious of the nature and extent of his dependence.” 

We are dependent for our religion in various degrees upon the society 
of the faithful, upon Jesus, and upon the Bible; but yet we must not 
accept our religion upon authority. We must assimilate it by our own 
independent development. To do this, we need not share the highest 
kind of inspiration (corresponding to creative genius), nor yet the second 
(corresponding to reproductive talent); but we must feel the third order 
of inspiration (corresponding to discriminating and appreciative taste), 
or, as the old reformers expressed it, we must experience the “testimonium 
Spiritus Sancti,” and must thus make our religion our own. 


This individual and independent religious development follows, broadly 
speaking, the lines of the great historical development. The child 
thinks of God chiefly as providing him with everything he wants and 
taking care of him; then comes a time when he thinks of him chiefly as 
punishing him for sin and rewarding him for virtue; and lastly, for the 
most part after more or less severe mental conflict, during which Chris- 
tianity is the religion of redemption to him, he finds his permanent home 
in the religion of love and sanctification. 


His religion is now independent and his own, but it is not “ reasonable” 
until it has stood the test of the negative criticism which assails a host of 
beliefs that he has never been in the habit of distinguishing from the 
contents of his actual religious faith; and the positive criticism which 
examines every proposition that seems to satisfy his religious wants, and 
asks whether these wants are real and permanent, and whether they 
could not be equally well satisfied by some other proposition. To the 
negative criticism, especially, the religious man has, at first, an instinct- 
ive dislike; he yields to it sullenly, and point by point; or sometimes 
suppresses it, and so commits spiritual suicide; but in many cases he 
finally accepts it not only contentedly, but cheerfully, exercises it to the 
best of his power, and experiences a triumphant joy in separating all 
foreign and injurious elements from his faith, and rising above successive 
errors. 

Our faith, then, is purified by criticism, but it is built up by the wants 
of the religious soul in contact with the manifold perplexities and trials 
of life’s experience. 


I have dwelt at some length upon this work, because it 
seems to me the most remarkable and successful of all the 
attempts of the Dutch theologians to establish a true philoso- 
phy of religion. 
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XL. 


The year that saw the publication of Hoekstra’s vigorous 
protest against the empirical philosophy as the guide to the 
sources of religious faith, saw also the appearance of the first 
part of a long promised work on religion, by the leader of 
the empirical school, C. W. Opzoomer. 

This book was not completed until 1867, and as each 
successive part was freely criticised as it appeared, Opzoomer, 
while developing the succession of his ideas, was at the same 
time engaged in a sort of running polemic in defense of the 
earlier portions of his work. 

The effect is to exaggerate the want of strict arrangement 
and proportion which we have already noticed in Opzoomer’s 
works; but the fault is to a great extent remedied by the 
admirable summaries at the close of each chapter. Now 
everything receives its due prominence, and the proportion is 
restored. 

To say that the book is written by Opzoomer, is to say 
that it is written in a clear and attractive style; that it is 
frequently eloquent, and always flowing; that it gives evi- 
dence of varied reading, of deep feeling, and of earnest 
thought. 

The main positions of this book are already to some extent 
familiar to us as those of the Utrecht School of Moderns. 


Religious faith, which must be observed in its highest not its earliest 
development, is simply the recognition that God rules, and that he is 
wisdom and love; and religion is simply the affection roused in man when 
he is deeply penetrated by this faith. Everything is in accordance with 
God’s will, and therefore everythirig is good. The distinction between 
good and bad does not exist for God, and is purely relative. The free- 
dom of the human will is a delusion to which science and religion are 
equally opposed. All the attempts to prove the existence of God are either 
entirely futile, or, at best, inadequate. The existence of God cannot be 
proved, because it is a primary fact of consciousness, a datum of the 
religious sense. Religious faith is intimately connected with the whole 
sum of human knowledge, to which it alone gives true unity. Religion 
finds its most perfect expression in Jesus. Faith without dogma, that is, 
without definite contents, is impossible. In spite of the existence of 
individuals, or even whole tribes, with no belief in God, religion is an 
essential part of human nature. “It has a history, the law of progress in 
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which is that the representation of God, which man always forms from 
the best object of his knowledge, is borrowed at successive stages from 
higher and higher beings: first from the natural objects about us; next 
from the human body; then from the human spirit, to be finally trans- 
formed, by thinking away all the imperfections of this spirit, into the 
conception of the perfect spirit, of the Father in heaven, to whom a 
purely spiritual worship must be offered.” From this point, religious 
progress consists in the ever closer connection into which religion is 
brought with every branch of human life, and the better understanding 
of the distinction between religious belief and ecclesiastical belief, which 
latter is a set of mingled religious and scientific opinions. Modern 
theology escapes the dangers alike of Deism and Pantheism, while taking 
up into a higher unity all that is relatively true in each. Regarding God 
as a cause of which the universe with all its laws is the effect, it does not 
need to represent him as occasionally breaking in upon and disturbing 
the course of nature. Sin, as part of this effect of which God is the 
cause, must not be regarded as opposed to God; and yet the more we are 
conscious of our oneness with God, the more- must we hate and resist all 
sin. Hence our conception of God and his relation to sin must be 
imperfect, for we cannot help attributing to sin more independence than 
it really has. Nevertheless we are right in our feeling that sin must be 
finally done away, the Kingdom of God must come on earth and in 
each one of our lives, — which lives cannot cease with the dissolution of 
our bodies. God as the perfect Spirit, with all the negations and positions 
which the conception involves, must be the object of our worship, and the 
ruler of our lives in every detail. The task of Modern Theology —the 
reconciliation, that is, of faith and science—was undertaken with the 
utmost zeal, and by the highest talent, in the Scholastic movement of the 
Middle Ages; but it failed because Science was then too weak, and the 
Church too presumptuous. Now, when Science is free and strong, and 
Faith has learned the true boundaries of her domain, the task has been 
taken up under brighter auspices by Modern Theology. This task is 
taken up in the interests of true religion, and is, therefore, a continuation 
of the work of Jesus. It is also true to the spirit of the Reformation, and 
is, therefore, in the best sense, Religious, Christian, and Protestant. 


Such are the principal positions which Opzoomer attempts 
to defend in his “ Religion.” The book is very valuable in 
many ways, and shows, at least, that the “ Modern Theology ” 
can inspire a man with that fervent and joyous faith, and 
that absolute firmness and certainty of religious conviction, 
beyond the reach of any breath of doubt, which is sometimes 
supposed to be the peculiar possession of those who find 
support in the divine authority of some absolute external 
revelation. 
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To those who do not accept the author’s views upon the 
freedom of the will, however, the whole of his doctrine of 
sin and evil will appear unsatisfactory, and even contra- 
dictory, while his attempt to justify, from his own point of 
view, prayers for recovery from sickness, and so on, can 
hardly be regarded as successful. Even as to the great 
object of the work — the reconciliation of Faith and Science, 
— it is urged by several critics that this is just what Opzoo- 
mer does not effect; for he only reconciles them by calling 
them off each other’s ground, and making the man of science 
as such a materialist. After all, there seems to remain a 
certain dualism of Faith and Science, and the formula, “ God 
is the cause of everything, the explanation of nothing,” 
leaves Science where it was, and hardly satisfies Religion. 

With this notice we take our leave of Opzoomer. His 
works are far from being final; but his system (which is not 
really so different from Hoekstra’s as would seem) possesses 
merits which will surely receive an ampler recognition than 
has yet fallen to them. No one can study his books without 
coming to a clearer consciousness and better arrangement of 
his own ideas, without carrying away a large store of preg- 
nant thoughts, and feeling strengthened by communion with 
a rich and earnest spirit. 

XI. 

In this same year, 1864, M. Réville contributed to the 
Theological Review a sketch of the “ Past and Present State 
of Dutch Theology,” which is one of the few sources of trust- 
worthy information on the subject open to the English 
reader. It is curious to notice the many changes which 
the ten years that have since elapsed have brought about ; 
and it is especially interesting to run through the names of 
the four great representatives of the Groningen sthool, and 
opponents of the moderns mentioned by M. Réville. They 
are Hofstede de Groot, Pareau, Muurling, and Meijboom. 
Of these, Pareau has been dead some years, Muurling and 
Meijboom (the former at least in that very year, 1864) have 
definitely passed from the camp of Groningen into that of 
Leiden, and Hofstede de Groot remains “alone, but with 
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unabated zeal”! He reads all the productions of the 
“modern” champions, and, until the decease of his journal, 
Waarheid in Liefde, in 1872, he was in the habit of review- 
ing them in it at great length. To judge from the few 
specimens of his work which have come under my notice, he 
laboriously and elaborately misses the drift of his adversary’s 
argument, and evades the real issue, fastening with great 
glee upon some unessential detail, or some merely apparent 
and verbal inconsistency. At the same time, his earnestness 
of conviction and unconquerable faith in the ultimate tri- 
umph of truth cannot fail to enlist the sympathy and secure 
the respect of the reader. There is an evident desire on his 
part to understand his opponents, and to do justice to their 
merits, which is difficult to reconcile with the extraordinary 
manner in which he misrepresents them. The art of giving 
an impression not only untrue, but diametrically opposed to 
the truth, by means of the unwarranted combination of 
garbled quotations, has, I should think, never been shown in 
greater perfection than in Hofstede de Groot’s account of. 
Pierson’s Rigting en Leven. In this case, moreover, the 
temptation to misrepresent was comparatively slight, inas- 
much as a true account of the work in question would have 
served de Groot’s purpose admirably. Nevertheless there is 
often a certain happiness in the manner in which he charac- 
terizes the views he opposes,—e. g.,in his description of 
Opzoomer’s dread of miracles already cited, and in his asser- 
tien that the “modern” critic is like a man “ who attempts 
to prove that a tree is not a tree by cutting down branch 
after branch, and plucking off leaf after leaf, and showing 
that not one of them all is a tree.” 

Such a controversialist, with so much apparent candor and 
impartialty coupled with such a marvellous power of misrep- 
resentation, such an evident desire to work in the cause of 
truth coupled with such amazing facility in escaping real 
issues, such imperturbable good temper, seasoned, however, 
with sarcasms which contain just enough truth to make 
them sting, if not a really formidable, is, at least, a very 
irritating opponent, and we can hardly be surprised that 
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even Kuenen’s temper is not always quite proof against the 
trials brought upon it by the veteran of Groningen, while the 
more fiery Scholten occasionally treats him with a harshness 
that would hardly seem applicable to so amiable and estima- 
ble a man, were he not so intensely provoking. 

XIII. 


Scholten himself entered upon a new career in 1864. 
Hitherto we have met with him chiefly on the field of dog- 
matics, and it has been hinted more than once that his 
criticism was decidedly behind his general theological posi- 
tion. In 1864, however, he published a book on The Gospel 
according to John, in the preface to which he frankly 
acknowledged that his criticism and exegesis had never yet 
been perfectly free and unprejudiced, inasmuch as he had 
always compelled the Scripture to reflect his own convic- 
tions. This time, however, had passed. “Exegesis is no 
longer the submissive handmaid of dogmatics, but has lost, 
in her turn, the right to sway the sceptre, as in times of old, 
over the territory of philosophy and dogmatics, and to 
determine what is there to be held as truth.” In fact, the 
writers of the New Testament were not in future to be com- 
pelled to say what Scholten believed, but neither was 
Scholten to be compelled to believe what the writers of the 
New Testament said! 

The Hvangelie naar Johannes, 1864, was followed by De 
Oudste Getuigenissen aangaande de Schriften des Nieuwen 
Testaments (Oldest Witnesses concerning the Writings of 
the New Testament), in 1866; Het Oudste Evangelie (The 
Oldest Gospel; a critical inquiry into the composition, the 
mutual relation, the historical value, and the origin of the 
Gospels according to Matthew and Mark), in 1868; Het 
Paulinisch Evangelie (The Pauline Gospel, i. ¢., Luke), in 
1870; De Apostel Johannes in Klein-Azie (The Apostle John 
in Asia Minor), in 1872; and Js de derde Evangelist de 
schrijver van het Boek der Handelingen? (Is the third Evan- 
gelist the writer of the Book of Acts?) in 1873. 

It is by this later series of works (and by his History of 
Religion and Philosophy) that Scholten is best known 
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beyond the limits of his own country. They have almost 
all been translated into German,* and have earned their 
author a high place among the critics of the New Testament. 
It is impossible here to enter even upon the briefest account 
of the special views supported by Scholten in these works. 
It will suffice to say that while freely applying the principles 
of the Tiibingen school, and treating numerous passages of 
the Gospels as Tendenz-Schriften, Scholten still believes it 
possible to arrive at such a kernel of fact as to enable us to 
trace the form of the historical Jesus in clear, firm lines. 

This series of works represents the last phase of Scholten’s 
activity, and removes the inconsistencies still noticeable in 
his position in 1862, the date of the last edition of his 
Leer der Hervormde Kerk. It is seldom that so complete 
and harmonious a development as that displayed in Scholten’s 
works from his De Dei erga Hominem Amore, in 1836, to his 
most recent publications in 1873 and 1874, can be traced; 
seldom that a man who starts a great religious and intellectual 
movement is to be found forty years afterwards fully abreast 
of the freshest life of the school he has founded, still glow- 
ing with the ardor of youth; with the vigor and versatility 
of his mind only strengthened by the accumulated learning 
of a life-time, surrounded not only by the reverence of affec- 
tionate gratitude, but by the admiration due to a great 
teacher in the meridian of his strength. 


XIV. 


In the same year, 1864, Dr. H. Oort, already favorably 
known by his Doctoral Disputation on the History of Balaam, 
published an ingenious and suggestive little work on the 
Worship of Baalim in Israel, which was spoken of highly, 
and translated into English, with copious notes, by Bishop 
Colenso. In 1865 it was followed by a ghastly work on 
Human Sacrifices in Israel, and in 1866 by a delighiful biog- 
raphy of Jeremiah written for popular use. 

Oort’s early works were chiefly valuable for their great 
originality and suggestiveness. He would probably himself 





* Quite recently his book on the Free Will has appeared in a German translation. 
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be slow to endorse all their conclusions at the present time, 
and has definitely withdrawn from some of their positions ; 
but they were rich in new ideas, and have not been without 
considerable influence upon the further development of Kue- 
nen’s views on the history of the religion of Israel. Kuenen in 
his turn has had to keep a tight rein on his enthusiastic and 
somewhat erratic disciple, and has compelled him to cry 
peccavt more than once. 

In his Jeremia, Oort gave early proof of his remarkable 
talent for treating the history of Israel in a popular style, 
and bringing out its moral significance for modern life. His 
richness of style, his vivid imagination, his fearless simplicity, 
and deep religious feeling, all render him eminently quali- 
fied for the task which, as we shall see, he afterwards took 
up in a more systematic and connected form. 

Oort was at this time pastor of the Reformed Church at 
Santport. He afterwards removed to Harlingen, where he 
remained until, in 1873, he was appointed Professor of 
Oriental Languages, Logic, and Metaphysics at the Athe 
neum, Amsterdam. He has now just received the appoint- 
ment to the vacant chair of Hebrew at Leiden. 

I may take this opportunity of mentioning a few more of 
the younger men who have gained an honorable position 
among the moderns. 

Dr. I. Hooykaas, of whom we shall have to speak again, 
early established his reputation by his Doctoral Dissertation 
on The Chokmah, or Wisdom of the Hebrews. He is a careful 
and accurate scholar, and though he has not been prolific as 
a writer, he never comes before the public without com- 
manding a hearing. After occupying the post of pastor of 
the Reformed Church at Nieuw-Helvoet and Schiedam suc- 
cessively, he accepted a few years ago the invitation of the 
Remonstrant congregation at Rotterdam to become their 
pastor. 

Oort and Hooykaas, in conjunction, have undertaken and 
now completed an important popular work which may be 
mentioned here, though the first volume did not appear till 
1871. It is called The Bible for Young People, and is an 
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elaborate attempt to make the Bible itself, together with the 
conclusions of recent scholarship concerning it, accessible to 
the general public. The authors have acquitted themselves 
of their arduous task most admirably; but as the English 
reading public is now in a position to judge of the merits of 
the work, it is not necessary to dwell upon them further at 
present.* 

Dr. J. P. N. Land, a pupil, like the two preceding, of 
Scholten and Kuenen, also excited attention by his able 
Doctoral Dissertation on The Song of Jacob, and is known as 
the author of a Hebrew grammar, and of several interesting 
contributions towards the study of the Old Testament. 
His writings, too, have called for a pretty free use of 
Kuenen’s critical shears! He occupied for some time the 
chair at the Atheneum of Amsterdam, now occupied by 
Oort, and vacated it to take the chair of Philosophy at 
Leiden. 

Dr. J. C. Matthes is known as the author of a popular 
religious work entitled De Niewwe Richting (The New 
School), which first appeared in 1866, and reached a fourth 
edition in 1870. This work treats of “ The Bible,” “ Mira- 
cles,” “‘ Prophecies,” “ Foundations of Faith,” “God,” “ Man,” 
“Jesus Christ,” “ The Church,” etc., with the straightforward 
simplicity and fearlessness of a deep and joyous conviction, 
so characteristic of the best popular works of the Dutch 
“Moderns.” It is significant of the position which the 
“Moderns” have gained that in the chapter on “God,” in 
this work, there is not a word about the Trinity; but at the 
close occurs this foot-note: “ On the antiquated doctrine of 
the Trinity, see the fourteenth note at the end of the book,” 
where, accordingly, the doctrine is expounded and its con- 
fusions pointed out, rather with the calm interest of the 
antiquarian than the eagerness of the controversialist. Dr. 
Matthes, it need hardly be said, rejects the miracles, the 
divine authority of the Bible, the deity of Jesus, and so on, 





* The Bible for Young People, by Dr. H. Oort and Dr. I. Hooykaas, assisted by Dr. 
A. Kuenen. Translated with the sanction and assistanee of the authors, by Philip 
H. Wicksteed. Vols. I. and II., Williams & Norgate: Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London. 
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and endeavors to explain in popular but accurate language 
the eternal sources of religion in the human heart and 
mind. 

In connection with the Niewwe Richting of Matthes, and 
Oort’s Jeremia and De Bijbel voor Jonge Lieden, I may men- 
tion a few popular religious periodicals which have had a 
considerable influence in spreading the views of the “ Mod- 
erns”” among the laity. 

As early as 1860, a monthly entitled The Bible-Friend, or, 
New and Old, entered upon a fresh phase of its existence, 
and became a very valuable organ of the new school. 
Kuenen contributed to it a series of “Sketches from the 
History of Israel,’ in which he showed his remarkable 
power of arresting and putting into definite shape the 
grounds which lead to the rejection or modification of the 
materials handed down to us by tradition. Hoekstra was 
also a frequent contributor, as were Rauwenhoff and Van 
Bell, of whom I shall speak presently. J. Hooykaas Herd- 
erschée, one of the editors, a man who has done much 
towards popularizing the views of the “ Moderns,” was a 
constant contributor. All manner of biblical and religious 
subjects were treated in it; and after a successful and useful 
career it has finally merged in the following work : — 

The Library of Modern Theology, collected by J. H. Mar- 
onier, the first volume of which was issued in 1862, was an 
attempt to introduce into Holland the best popular, or semi- 
’ popular, religious and ‘theological articles and opuscula of 
Europe and America. Maronier translated, or got trans- 
lated, articles or short works by such men as Scherer, Lang, 
Renan, Réville, Schwalb, Colani, F. W. Robertson, Coquerel, 
Schweizer, Channing, Parker, Nicolas, Pécaut, Deutsch, and 
many others. This Library already numbers nearly thirty 
volumes, and since its amalgamation with Mew and Old has 
opened its pages to original contributions as well as to trans- 
lations. 

Other periodicals are spoken of highly. Especially the 
Christian Album enjoys the reputation among the “ Moderns” 
of being the best “edifying” periodical published in Holland 
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A considerable number of sermons have been published by 
the “ Moderns,” some in the Christian Album, some in separate 
volumes, and some periodically in a collection entitled Taal 
des Geloofs (Words of Faith), to which most of the scholars 
with whom we have already become acquainted are occa- 
sional contributors. It is only necessary to look into any of 
these books to become convinced that the principles of the 
“ New School,” carried out to their furthest results, so far 
from being fatal to pulpit eloquence can inspire men with all 
the ardor of the holy ones of old, and can place in their 
eanouths a word of God which goes from the heart to the 
heart, and cannot fail to work as leaven in the lives of those 
that receive it. 

The issue of Taal des Geloofs began in 1868. 


XV. 


Several leading periodicals had for some time been open 
to the “Moderns.” In particular, the Gids, a fortnightly 
review, which occupies in Holland something of the position 
taken by the Révue des Deux Mondes in France, had early 
adopted the Modern programme in its theological depart- 
ment; but the great organ of Modern scientific theology, the 
Theologisch Tijdschrift (Theological Review), was first issued 
in 1867. : 

Its editors were, and still are, Van Bell, Hoekstra, 
Kuenen, Loman, Rauwenhoff, and Tiele. 

Van Bell has already been mentioned incidentally as the 
author of an important dissertation on the words garéguors 
and dmoxédvyc. He was at this time a pastor at Amster- 
dam, and is now Professor of Theology at Groningen. He 
enjoys a high reputation in Holland, but has not written 
much. 

With Hoekstra we are already well acquainted. Among 
the works from him which we have not noticed, his book on 
Immortality, and his Commentaries or monographs on Job and 
the Song of Solomon, deserve mention. He has been one of 
the most frequent contributors to the Review, and has treated 
of a wide range of subjects in its pages. 

5 
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Kuenen’s chief papers in the Review are a series of “ Crit- 
ical Contributions towards the History of Israelite Religion,” 
a notice of some of the conclusions of which I must reserve 
for the next paragraph. 

Loman is a Professor at the Lutheran Seminary at Amster- 
dam. - He has contributed some elaborate studies on the 
criticism of the Synoptic Gospels. 

Rauwenhoff is a colleague of Kuenen and Scholten in the 
Theological Faculty of Leiden. He is the master of a beau- 
tiful and eloquent style, full of richness and variety, and far 
excels his colleagues as an orator. His power of graphic, 
delineation, and of making wide generalizations without 
becoming abstruse or too abstract, makes him a charming, 
instructive, and highly suggestive historian; while the skill 
with which he handles the weapons of sarcasm, and com- 
mands both the tears and the laughter of his readers, 
together with his deep insight into the life of the age in 
which he lives, render him a most formidable controver- 
sialist. His most extensive work is his History of Protest- 
antism in three volumes, 1871. His contributions to the 
Review have been chiefly upon matters of contemporary 
interest, and have included articles upon “The Church of 
Scotland,” Mr. Arnold’s “Literature and Dogma,” the 
same writer’s “ Answers to Objections,” and “John Stuart 
Mill.” 

Tiele was, until recently, pastor of the Remonstrant 
Church at Rotterdam, and is now Professor of the Remon- 
strant Seminary at Leiden. His studies have been chiefly 
upon the history of ancient religions, and will call for notice 
presently. 

It isa significant fact that the Reformed, the Lutheran, 
the Baptist, and the Remonstrant Churches, are all repre- 
sented on the editorial staff of the Theologisch Tijdschrift. 
Think of a journal of scientific theology in England edited 
by three Anglican Professors of Theology, at national uni- 
versities, in conjunction with the principals of New College, 
Chilwell College, and Manchester New College! But in 
Holland, ecclesiastical divisions are nothing in the face of 
the great issues which divide the several schools. 
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Among the contributors to the Theologisch Tijdschrift may 
be mentioned Drs. Oort, Land, and Matthes, with whom we are 
already acquainted ; Dr. Blom, the author of a valuable mon- 
ograph on the Epistle of James, which has excited attention 
beyond the boundaries of Holland; Straatman, the author of 
a remarkable book on Paul, just now exciting great atten- 
tion; the Orientalist, Dr. Goeje; the Sanskritist, Kern; the 
Egyptologist, Pleyte; Van der Wijk, the Professor of Phi- 
losophy at Groningen, and many others. 

This list will be enough to show that the Theologisch 
Tijdschrift need not fear comparison with any theological 
journal in Europe. It comes out every other month, and 
contains, besides original articles, a great number of notices 
of books, in which England, France, and Germany receive 
ample recognition. 

XVI. 


I have reserved Kuenen’s articles in the Theologisch 
Tijdschrift for notice in conjunction with his second great 
work, De Godsdienst van Israel (The Religion of Israel), 
_ 1869-70. 

To understand the bearings of these writings upon con- 
temporary thought and study, especially of the Pentateuch, 
it will be necessary to make a digression into fhe wider field 
of European scholarship, and a mere general notice would 
have to suffice, were it not that it is just in this very matter 
that a “ Dutch School” is generally recognized in Europe. 
I will try to be as brief as possible, and only to mention 
what is absolutely necessary for the understanding of the 
position in which Kuenen and his disciples stand towards 
the German and English critics of the Pentateuch. 

The division of the Pentateuch between Elohistic and 
Yahvistic (Jehovistic) writers is well known to the general 
reader, and it may be presumed that Ewald’s nomenclature 
is sufficiently familiar to need no elaborate explanation. It 
will be remembered that he calls the chief Elohistic work in 
the Pentateuch “The Book of Origins”; and the Yahvistic 
writers are styled by him “The Prophetic Narrators.” 
Ewald’s Book of Origins comprises the chief Elohistic 
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narratives of Genesis, and the Levitic legislation of the other 
books of the Pentateuch. 

Ewald himself assigns a high antiquity and great histori- 
cal value to the Book of Origins, and in common with the 
great majority of critics previous to Graf, regards it as con- 
siderably older than the Prophetic Narratives. Kuenen 
himself, when he published his Historico-Critical Investiga- 
tion, etc., adopted the current theory, though with some 
important modifications. The three chief strata of the Penta- 
teuch, according to this view, were, 1. The Book of Origins ; 
2. The Prophetic, or Yahvistic, Narratives ; 3. Deuteronomy, 
and the additions of the Deuteronomist to the other books of 
the Pentateuch, together with his working up of the mate- 
rials of the Book of Joshua. 

Many modifications of minor importance adopted by vari- 
ous scholars must be passed over, and only a single word can 
be given to the labors of Dr. Popper, who showed, in 1862, 
that at least one large section of the Book of Origins, so far 
from belonging to the earliest portion of the Pentateuch, 
must be brought down, in its present form, to a date consid- 
erably after the Babylonian Captivity. 

In 1865, the lamented Graf published his Historical Books 
of the Old Testament (Die geschichtlichen Biicher des Alten 
Testaments) [dated 1866], in which he attempted to show 
that the whole of the Levitical legislation was of Babylo- 
nian or post-Babylonian origin, and that Ewald’s Book of 
Origins, therefore, was not a single work at all, but that the 
ancient Elohistic Narratives were by one author, and the late 
Levitical Laws by another. 

Graf’s view has been adopted or reached by independent 
research by Dr. Colenso and by Dr. Kalisch, and may, with a 
certain propriety, be called the view of the English sehool, 
although it was first propounded by the Franco-German Graf. 

Néldeke, on the other hand, as well as Schrader, and other 
German critics, opposed Graf’s theory and maintained the 
unity and antiquity of the Book of Origins, while Ewald, of 
course, bated no jot of his opinions. This view, accordingly, 
may be called that of the German school. 
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There was a third solution of the difficulty possible, however. 
Granted that Néldeke had proved the unity of the Book of 
Origins, and that Graf had shown the late origin of its legis- 
lative portions, why should we not regard the whole work as 
Exilian or post-Exilian in its origin? 

This was just the conclusion to which Kuenen’s indepen- 
dent studies had long been bringing him, when the publica- 
tion of Graf’s work put the finishing touch to his growing 
conviction. Not only was the Levitic later than the Deuter- 
onomic legislation, but the Elohistic were later than the 
Yahvistic Narratives. The integrity of the Book of Origins, 
then, was maintained, but so far from being the first, it was 
the third and last great stratum of the Pentateuch. 

This theory, propounded and partially defended in the 
Godsdienst van Israel, and the connected Critische Bijdra- 
gen, enz (Critical Contributions, etc.), of Kuenen, found im- 
mediate and universal acceptance among the “ Moderns” in 
Holland. It seemed to throw a flood of light upon the dark 
places of the religious history of Israel. Kuenen communi- 
cated it to Graf himself by letter, and Graf answered: 
“Your solution of the enigma struck me all the more forcibly, 
because it was an absolutely new idea to me, and yet I felt 
at once that it was the true solution.” 

Graf had hardly announced his change of view before an 
untimely death robbed Europe of one of her finest and most 
generous scholars, and Kuenen’s theory lost the support, in 
its main conclusion at least. of the founder of its principal 
rival. 

In spite of Graf’s admission of the truth of Kuenen’s 
view, his English disciples continue vigorously to oppose the 
Dutch school, which has hitherto, I believe, received the 
public adhesion of no great scholar in England. The same 
might have been said of Germany until quite recently; and 
even now, though the works of Kayser, and still more of 
Duhm, have given signs of a change of feeling, yet none of 
the older critics have withdrawn their opposition. This is 
no doubt partly due to the difficulty with which men emanci- 
pate themselves from a tradition which has acquired the 
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force of an axiom, partly to the very limited number of 
readers of Dutch critical works, but chiefly to the fact that, 
as yet, no complete, systematic, and detailed exposition and 
defence of the Dutch view has appeared from the hand of its 
founder. When a second edition of Kuenen’s Historico- 
Critical Investigation, etc., appears, his theory will receive 
the elaborate justification it deserves at his hands. 

Meanwhile, his Godsdienst van Israel shows the construc- 
tive aspect of his labors. 

This remarkable book, which is now translated into Eng- 
lish, treats the history of Israélite religion in a manner 
which would be impossible from any critical position except 
that of the author. In the writings of the prophets of the 
eighth century, Kuenen finds his point of departure, and 
testing all historical narratives by them, endeavors to give 
an account of what an American writer has happily called 
“the embryology of Israelite monotheism.” Distinguishing 
carefully between the monolatry, or worship’ of one God, 
instituted by Moses, the practical monotheism, or assigning of 
all the functions of Deity to the single God, Yahveh, so as to 
leave nothing for the other gods to do, observed in the earlier 
prophets, and the theoretical monotheism, or formal denial of 
the existence of other gods, and belief in one only God, found in 
the later prophets, Kuenen traces the development of the 
religion of Israel, in its connection with other religions, and 
with the history of Israel shows how the Nazarite, the 
prophet, the priest, and the scribe rose successively out of 
the special circumstances of their times, and what was the 
function of each, triumphantly refutes the theory of a 
gradual religious retrogression from the time of David, or, at 
least, that of Hezekiah downwards, and unrolls before us the 
history of a great religious development which culminates for 
a time in the post-Exilian religion of the Psalms, but finds 
its true completeness only in the preaching of the Prophet of 
Nazareth. 

The Godsdienst van Israel possesses in an eminent degree 
all the characteristic excellences of Kuenen’s work; but 
the reader must expect no dazzling combinations, no passion- 
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ate outbursts of enthusiasm. It is lwmen sicewm which 
streams over Kuenen’s pages, and those for whom his facts 
have no eloquence, for whom the heroes and the literature of 
which he treats have no charm, will find no artificial glow 
thrown over them here. Severe self-restraint is a marked 
feature of the whole book, and it is only here and there that 


the deep feeling which underlies the whole betrays itself for 
@ moment. 


XVII. 


Kuenen’s Religion of Israel, and Rauwenhoff’s History of 
Protestantism, belonged to a series of monographs on The 
Principal Religions of the World. To the same series, Dozy, 
the celebrated Orientalist and historian of the Spanish 
Mohammedans, had contributed a volume on Jslam; Tiele a 
treatise on The Religion of Zarathustra ; while Meijboom 
and Pierson had taken up The Religion of the Old Normans, 
and Roman Catholicism, respectively. 

This series may naturally introduce a few words upon the 
study of comparative history of religions in Holland. 

In addition to the works already mentioned, the most val- 
uable contributions to this branch of theological science have 
been made by Tiele. His great work on The Comparative 
History of Ancient Religions, of which the first volume only 
has appeared, deserves especial notice. The present volume 
(1869-72) treats of the Egyptian and Mesopotamian relig- 
ions (i. e., Egypt, Assyria, Babel, Phoenicia, and Israel). 
The second volume was to embrace the great Aryan group,— 
Hindoos, Greeks, Romans, Germans, etc.; and the third and 
last was to deal with the Chinese, the Aboriginal Americans, 
the Malays, the Polynesians, and the Negroes; but there is 
little prospect of the work being continued. 

It will be seen that Tiele does not use the term “ ancient” 
as applied to religions in a strictly chronological sense. On 
the other hand he finds the distinctive feature of an ancient 
religion in its intimate connection with some nationality: 


The ancient religions cannot spread except with the nation to which 
they belong. Buddhism, accordingly, is a modern religion, for it is con- 
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fined to no nationality; and to become a Buddhist it is not necessary to 
become a Hindoo. 

The volume that has appeared is exceedingly valuable. 
Though Tiele’s views on some important subjects were 
rather wavering when he began his book, they have been 
rapidly consolidating, and such changes as have taken place 
in them do not interfere with the essential unity of the 
work. 

The author has collected and digested a vast amount of 
information from the best sources, and has made a discerning 
and independent use of it. His arrangement is almost always 
lucid and striking, and he does not allow his wide reading to 
tempt him into overloading his pages with details which 
would obscure instead of supporting and illustrating the 
main points to be brought out. 

In his view of Israelite religion, Tiele follows Kuenen, 
but with much independence and originality ; while the side 
from which he approaches the subject, as a comparative 
historian of religions, gives a peculiar value and interest to 
this portion of his work. 

The student will find collected and systematized and tab- 
ulated in this book what he would have had to traverse 
much ground to find elsewhere — to be more perplexed than 
enlightened, perhaps, when he had found it, — and will grate- 
fully acknowledge that Tiele has so far amply accomplished 
his wish to produce a “a history abreast of our present 
knowledge, and on the level of contemporary science.” In 
the branch of the subject which he is making especially his 
own—that of the religions of Mesopotamia,— Tiele will 
doubtless do far more than this. 


XVIII. 


One more movement demands attention. It is the rise of 
the ethical school of “ Moderns.” This movement is one of 
profound interest, not only for Holland but for liberal theol- 
ogy in every part of the world; for in it the Dutchmen 
have brought forward with characteristic clearness and pre- 
cision a set of questions which are vaguely agitating great 
numbers of liberal thinkers who would shrink from discuss- 
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ing them with the frankness and thoroughness with which 
they are treated in Holland. But I must refrain from enter- 
ing upon this field at present. Partly because it marks a 
new phase in the history of modern theology in Holland, 
and would only imperfectly fit into the plan of the present 
article, but chiefly because a recent visit to Holland has 
placed in my hands a considerable amount of fresh material 
relative to this movement, and to work it up would require 
a longer time than could reasonably be allowed to pass 
between the appearance of two sections of one and the 
same article. I must therefore be content to lay down my 
pen for the present; but should the kind hospitality of this 
journal continue to be open to me, I shall hope at no distant 
date to give its readers a sketch of the ethical movement. 


We have now completed our sketch of the rise of Dutch 
modern theology. We have seen Pierson, Hoekstra, and 
Opzoomer striving to lay down the fundamental truths 
upon which an enlightened faith is built up;* in Scholten 
we have learned to know one of the finest teachers of 
modern times, and at the same time a historian of dogmatics, 
a theologian, a philosopher, and a critic of the first rank; in 
Kuenen we have recognized one of the most accurate, 
learned, and original of the Old Testament scholars of this 
generation, and a model of literary and controversial candor 
and generosity. Other names, such as those of Tiele, Rau- 
wenhoff, Oort, and Hooykaas, assure us that the great 
scholars already mentioned are not likely to pass away 
without leaving successors in some degree, at least, worthy 
of them to carry on their work. . 

Enough has been said to justify the eager interest with 
which students are at last beginning to turn their eyes 

*Of course it was inevitable that many of the “searchers for truth’ who had so 
completely left their old position should temporarily or permanently wander alto- 
gether beyond the limits of what is usually considered the territory of religion. 
This seems to have been the case for a time with Pierson, and still to be the case 
with Busken Huét, and perhaps others. These are rare exceptions, however, and 
the “strong religiousness of spirit” which the late J.J. Tayler found (in 1867) so 
closely combined with “remarkable freedom and boldness” in investigation, 


among the Dutch modern theologians, is still as characteristic of them as ever. 
6 
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towards Holland, * enough, I trust, to encourage many of 
my readers to take upon themselves the very light task of 
learning enough of the Dutch language to enable them to 
search for themselves. It is hardly necessary to say that 
many eminent names have been entirely passed over or 
barely noticed in this hasty article. The magnificent series 
of works by the historian Moll, for instance, has not been 
so much as mentioned; but on the one hand the limits of 
space, and on the other the limits of my own knowledge 
of the subject must plead my excuse. 

In conclusion, let me say that though, from the nature of 
this article, I have said little or nothing of the practical 
work and practical results of the new teaching in Holland, 
yet the facts give irrefutable proof that in spite of the great 
intellectual activity of the “ Moderns” their main strength 
has flowed through the channels of the heart; and that their 
“epistle of commendation” is written not so much in the 
works with which they have enriched the shelves of the 
student, as in the hearts and homes of those whom they 
have fed with the bread of life. 

Pure H. WICKSTEED. 


WINWOOD READE AND THE MARTYRDOM OF 
MAN.+ 


Some literary ventures cross the ocean by steam. Others 
sail slowly over the waters of the Atlantic. A good novel, 
speech, or political poem is conveyed between the two 
worlds with a rapidity suggesting the submarine cable. A 
work on history travels more slowly. The daring and 
vivacity which characterize Mr. Winwood Reade’s Martyr- 
dom of Man render it matter of surprise that its voyage 
has not been made with greater rapidity. Although repub- 


*The professors of Jena, for instance, have asked the codperation of the Leiden 
professors in their new journal, Protestantische Jahrbiicher. 


t\The Martyrdom of Man. By Winwood Reade. New York : Charles P. Somerby. 
1875. 
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lished in New York some time since, it is only just beginning 
to awaken interest among thinking people here. We must 
add that its peculiar characteristics are so striking, and so 
strongly marked, that the sensation which it creates, and the 
interest it excites, cannot fail to be of a very positive and 
individual order. 

Mr. Reade’s view of ancient history, embellished as it is 
by the results of studies made in the land of Egypt itself, is 
almost appallingly modern and brilliant. He makes us re- 
member, for the first time, that the Egyptians were men, and 
not mummies; and spreads out their life like a brilliant 
painting, restored by the aid of his industry and imagina- 
tion. Babylon, scarcely less life-like, rises before us with its 
hanging-gardens and majestic palaces; and his descriptions 
of India are also beautiful in the extreme. The horrors of 
war; the luxury and decay necessarily following in the 
train of peace among unenlightened nations; the intel- 
lectual life of the Greeks; the Asiatic career of Alexander,— 
all are depicted with a minuteness which seems to show 
gigantic power of research, and a vividness which incontro- 
vertibly bespeaks the presence of genius. The mercantile 
enterprise of Phoenicia, the achievements of Carthage, and 
the particulars of her mighty struggle with Rome, are laid 
before the reader with as much fidelity and exactness as if 
the writer were detailing the incidents of the Franco-Prus- 
sian war, or describing one of the transactions of the Bourse. 
This vivifying of ancient history, this rendering it an affair 
of to-day, and making us feel that human life, which we are 
too apt to regard in the past as if it were a cameo or a bass- 
relief, is ever real and vivid, ever the same in its struggles, 
aspirations, successes, and sufferings, is a new art, and Mr. 
Winwood Reade appears to us to be, thus far, its most adept 
and brilliant disciple. The intensity of his imagination, his 
vast industry of research, and his earnestness of purpose, all 
combine to render him an eminent master of this new 
method which will in time transform the sultry school-room 
into a hall of rapture, and replace the dull study-book with 
volumes more brilliant and entrancing than any novel. 
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Reade’s very geographical knowledge is astonishing, as he 
shows us the dim lands of Africa and Central Asia as clearly 
defined and well portrayed as a view of Newport or Mount 
Desert. 

But to this young man, so bountifully endowed both by 
nature and by art with intellectual wealth,—to this candid 
enunciator of opinions which would once have brought their 
holder to the block, this interesting though fanatical philan- 
thropist, we would say, 

“One thing thou lackest,” 
and that one thing, in the case of Mr. Winwood Reade, is 
faith. It is true that he believes in an all-guiding Mind 
overseeing the affairs of earth, whose turmoils he is so able 
in describing, and thus far he is happy; yet, as history deals 
wholly with the realm of realities, and religion with that of 
idealities, the very qualities which make a man successful as 
a historian may render him very shallow in spiritual matters. 
Mr. Reade’s chapter on religion is thus much inferior to his 
chapter on history. The simplicity of the mission of Jesus 
renders it a puzzle to the writer who can so well describe the 
splendors of the Roman and the wonders of the Egyptian 
empires. He has therefore joined that school of thought in 
which Christ is regarded as a disappointed political aspirant, 
aiming at temporal power among the Jews, and consoling 
himself for its loss by indulging in denunciations of spiritual 
doom against those who had opposed him. The entire incon- 
sistency of this view with the evidence afforded by the life 
and death of one who lived only for the will of God, and 
died in an agony of obedience, need scarcely be pointed out. 

The strictures upon Jesus, and the wholly one-sided inter- 
pretation of his precepts which the book contains, are forgot- 
ten, however, as we pass on to the delightful history of the 
Soudan, and the admirable description of the improvements 
wrought in African life by the substitution of Mohammed- 
anism for the original fetish-worship of-the natives. The 
reader sets Mr. Reade down as a man who has never come in 
contact with liberal Christianity, who has been disgusted 
with the deadness of the more antiquated forms of Christian 
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theology, and who does not mean to be very unfair in attack- 
ing an institution which he knows very little about. He 
may think his author rather over-enchanted by the empire 
and power attained in Europe by the faith of Mohammed, 
but he remembers that active minds often worship variety, 
and choose their parties more from love of change than 
perversity ; and again he is charmed into reviving admiration 
by the almost faultless picture which Mr. Reade gives of 
American politics, — of our war-struggle and of the character 
of our people, which, coming as it does from an Englishman, 
is certainly one of the most remarkable features of the book. 

Mr. Reade’s history of the progress of liberty and civiliza- 
tion is, on the whole, singularly correct and beautiful. He 
even assigns to Christianity her historic dues in the work of 
regeneration, it being apparently easier for him to understand 
the branches than the root of the institution. 

But the book now approaches its apotheosis, its transfig- 
uration, and a singular one it is. For our author, so full of 
promise as an historian, suddenly breaks out as a rhapsodist. 
The essayist would gladly become the seer. We have first a 
really Miltonic version of the nebular hypothesis, and after 
this, Mr. Reade bursts into Darwinism. Now, for the first 
time in these four hundred pages, our faith in the solidity of 
the writer’s erudition is shaken. Not that we have not 
known many brilliant and intellectual people who followed 
the faith of Darwin. Not that Reade’s superb pieces of 
historical painting are all to be rejected because he proves 
to be more of a visionary than we had supposed. But when 
we find him dwelling with such rapturous minuteness on 
processes which may never have taken place at all, and the 
authenticity of which is certainly still matter of dispute, we 
begin to wonder whether all those delightfully vivid details 
of Egyptian life and manners are, after all, so true as we 
thought them. Memphis and Thebes fade back into the 
distance. We cannot be so perfectly sure as to what their 
inhabitants had every day for dinner, unless we also accept, 
with like implicit faith, Mr. Reade’s ipse dizit as to the 
politeness of the gorilla and the morals of the chimpanzee. 
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“ Fallible” is, however, a word which we must learn to 
write, sooner or later, over all our acquaintances, literary or 
personal; so we will leave the society of our monkey pro- 
genitors, and, passing on through the author’s excellent 
summary, or bird’s-eye view of the progress of mankind in 
general, stop at the remarkable sketch which Mr. Reade 
gives of the “future of the human race.” 

Here it is that the unsound quality which underlies the 
author’s undisputed genius begins to peep out. We had 
forgotten the pain caused by his sarcastic and unjust criti- 
cisms on the precepts of Christ. We had forgiven his 
onslaught upon Hebrew ideas, and his sneers at some of the 
more eccentric among the prophets. But, behold! our young 
critic and historian now himself steps forth as the Demiurgus 
of a new system of benefiting mankind; and, strange to say, 
develops and plans and hopes for the very same ends which 
he had so belabored the God of the Christians for contem- 
plating. He does not perceive that the All-Seeing Mind to 
which he attributes creative agencies is the same who is 
worshiped by those benighted beings whose creed he pities, 
and whose tenets he rejects; but we see very clearly that his 
aspirations for the good of humanity are the same as ours, 
only disguised and caricatured by the peculiar medium of an 
over-excited brain. It is a generous enthusiasm, it is a phi- 
lanthropy run mad, which has led Mr. Reade to predict a 
self-made immortality which the man of the future shall gain 
by means of scientific appliances. He has the same longing 
for the belief in another life, the same reachings out after a 
deathless existence as we; but he must get it in his own 
way, and is content himself to perish, if he can behold in 
fancy the man of the future dosing himself into a state of 
interminable being. These theories are far from selfish ; but 
they are so utterly incapable of holding water as scarcely to 
be worthy of refutation, and even to reflect a certain shade 
of discredit upon the more reliable portions of the book, 
while at the same time they undoubtedly point to the entire 
originality of the mind capable of producing such fancies. 

We will not dwell on the minor suggestions of parallel 
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singularity to be found in this portion of the work, such as 
the possible discovery of processes whereby flour and flesh 
may be manufactured for our consumption, thus sparing 
much unnecessary labor and butchery, or the ability to 
journey from sphere to sphere which he ventures to predict 
for corporeal beings. If these ideas are astonishing, they are 
also strictly original, as we have already pointed out, and 
benevolence is still the key-note, if the results are Icarian. 
We must now pass, however, to the greatest surprise which 
awaits the reader in the whole course of this very surprising 
denouement. It is the announcement that this work, so full 
of varied erudition, of masterly delineation and sustained 
power, this museum of curious data and admirable reflec- 
tions, has been intended by its author, from the very outset, 
as an attack on Christianity! We can scarcely help smiling 
at this singular revelation, since the book contains matter so 
much abler and more abundant on every other subject of 
historic interest, that we are driven to suppose either that 
the author must have “forgotten what he was about” after 
he began to write, or else that the antagonism between 
Christianity and the progress which he describes must have 
been more evident to his mind than it is to ours. We are 
reminded of a lecture once delivered by the good-natured 
Artemus Ward, wherein, after discussing every imaginable 
subject of social and political interest, he exclaimed: “ But, 
ladies and gentlemen, all this is only what I should have told 
you, if I had not chosen for my subject the Babes in the 
Wood!” 

If Christianity has no more dangerous-foes than Winwood 
Reade, she is fortunate indeed. We grant that he hates her 
somewhat, but he likes everything else so well, that his 
desire to strike (if he really began with such a wish, as he 
says) is lost in his love of contemplation. He has forgotten 
to hit his enemy in the pleasure of greeting his friends. He 
recovers himself, and remembers his object too near the end 
of the book to do much toward its accomplishment. The 
real foe to Christianity is not the man who dislikes her 
dogmas, but he who fights against those elevated principles 
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of morality which she inculcates. Mr. Reade cannot be said 
so to fight. He pines and languishes for the improvement of 
the human species, and flatters himself all the while that he 
is the determined enemy of a system whose life-blood is 
philanthropy, and whose pith and marrow are the further- 
ance of the highest good of mankind. He does not perceive 
that it is his own spiritual mother at whom he makes so 
many childish thrusts, and that she smiles and lets him 
storm it out, while she goes quietly on, including him and 
every other mortal in her efforts to assuage the “ martyrdom 
of man.” 

JuLIA R. ANAGNOS. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE JEWISH RACE. 


Nothing in our time is more remarkable than the change 
in the kind of interest which is taken in the fortunes and 
character of the Hebrew race. For ages, Christians have 
had rather an archeological heed of the people who were 
their religious ancestors, and have limited their concern to 
the religious books and the ancient doings of a nation once 
the people of God, but who forfeited their right by their 
rejection of the Christ, and virtually became heathen. Since 
that fatal act of impiety, the Jews have been as good as dead 
to a vust majority of the Christian world, and have been 
known only as subjects of persecution and outrage of every 
kind, illustrating in their fate the sure Divine vengeance 
upon wickedness. A hundred years ago the praise of a 
Jew by a Christian would have brought suspicion upon the 
Christian, and almost have condemned him as a blasphemer 
and an infidel. In the Middle Age, the Jew was the type of 
all that was mean, treacherous, false, and infamous. His 
squalid garb, his cringing gait, his malignant leer, his ava- 
ricious heart, were the mark of the satirists, and the proof 
for the preachers of the justice of an offended God. The 
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' Jew had no rights that Christians were bound to respect. 
He was an outlaw, only tolerated from prudence or policy, 
He could be abused in his person, robbed of his purse, driven 
like a dog from his home, could be spit upon, beaten, burned, 
with no one to defend him, or even to pity him. To call a 
Christian “Jew” was the height of insult. The foot of a 
Christian was polluted in crossing the threshold of a Jew, or 
the barrier of his quarter in the cities. It was sacrilege for 
a Christian to marry a daughter of the hated race. Kings 
and lords might use the rich Hebrews for the necessities of 
luxury or war, but the convenience of their loans did not 
bring more consideration for their lineage. Shakespeare in 
his Shylock, Walter Scott in his Isaac of York, have not over- 
drawn the scorn and contempt which followed the Jew of the 
former centuries. , 

But all that is strangely changed. The lost honor of the 
Jews has been restored. The persecutions have ceased. In 
most civilized lands the Jews stand equal with the Chris- 
tians, with the same rights, with the same privileges, with as 
good consideration from the rulers, and less harmed by 
bigotry than the Christian sects around them. They are in 
the high places of trust and power,— ministers of finance, 
ministers of education, peers of the realm, mayors of great 
cities, senators in the assembly, close counselors of the 
kings. Their worship is recognized as lawful, and even 
supported by largess from the State, as much as Catholic or 
Protestant worship. In the very lands where they were 
once fiercely hated and driven, their synagogues now surpass 
in splendor the most costly of the Christian temples. In 
Berlin, the Hebrew temple to-day is larger than the Temple 
of Solomon in Jerusalem, and has beauties which the Temple 
of Solomon could not show. In America—in New York, and 
Cincinnati, and in many more places, — the synagogues rival 
the grandest of the Christian structures, and they stand 
proudly on the corners of the principal streets. 

The Jews now claim their full share of public duties and 
public rewards. They seek offices and they get offices. 


They supervise the doings of Christians in Boards of Trade 
7 
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and in Boards of Instruction. The Rabbi may be the Com- 
mittee in a school where the words of Jesus and the story of 
the crucifixion are read by the teacher to the pupils. The 
secular and the sectarian journals chronicle the acts of the 
Jews as carefully and candidly as they chronicle the acts of 
any Christian sect; give abstracts of their synagogue ser- 
mons, reports of their solemn feasts and fasts, their Passover 
and Pentecost, and their Yom Kippur, and their joyous 
Purim, as much as of the Christian Christmas, and Lent, and 
Easter. In the almanacs, the Jewish calendar accompanies 
the Christian. The Jewish newspapers abound, and in 
vigor and variety compare favorably with the Christian 
weeklies, and furnish edifying reading to the disciples of 
Jesus. If they have in our land no university as yet, the 
Jews have famous seminaries in other lands, and the sons of 
their race bear off high honors in the Christian colleges. The 
reproach of the name has utterly vanished, and no horror is 
expressed when Christians renounce their faith; when “love” 
makes of the son or daughter of some Christian communion 
an Israelite of the ancient pattern. A change of that kind 
does not degrade the social standing of the person who 
makes it. 

In the novels and dramas that are now written, a Jew is 
oftener the hero than the villain of the piece ; his virtue, his 
faith, his magnanimity, are set in contrast with Christian 
selfishness and falsehood. Lessing’s “ Nathan the Wise ” has 
become the type of nobleness, which is commended in ortho- 
dox works of fiction. Disraeli is not the only famous writer 
who finds pleasure in making the race of Abraham the 
pioneers of civilization, and the arbiters of the world’s des- 
tiny. Writers who have no Hebrew blood, and no filial 
feeling in their discourse, expatiate upon the great service 
of the Jews to the world, in art and science, in letters and 
music, in commerce and discovery. In the current litera- 
ture of Europe, the Jew has a singular prominence, more 
than rivaling that given in America to the negro, its former 
pariah. Japhet is concerned for Shem as well as for Ham; 
and while enthusiasm for the negro is declining, interest in 
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the Israelite is gaining. Christians are not unwilling to 
look at their own religion as it appears from a Jewish posi- 
tion, and to listen to Jewish judgment upon their claim. 
They are reconsidering the case of the ancient Jews, are 
allowing that the rabble, and even the better class, who 
shouted at the crucifixion, sinned from ignorance rather than 
will, and that many of the Pharisees were godly and faithful 
men. Some prejudice against the Jew may remain, but it is 
not religious prejudice. There are missions for the conver- 
sion of Jews in Moslem lands, —a feeble one in Jerusalem; 
but few expect or care. for the conversion of the Jews in the 
Western lands. The least trusted of the race are those who 
pretend to be Christian; and dealing with them is as unsafe as 
of the Jews with the ancient Samaritans. This change in 
the position and honor of the Jewish race is certainly one of 
the most striking social phenomena of our age. It realizes 
the saying of Zechary the prophet: “Ten men shall take 
hold, out of all languages of the nations, shall take hold of 
the skirt of him that is a Jew, saying, ‘We will go with you, 
for we have heard that God is with you.’” 

This new favor which the Jewish race has found, invites 
to a study of its characteristics. Rabbi Jellinek, of Vienna, 
in his admirable treatise, has drawn these very sharply, and 
has said only what the observation of intelligent minds will 
justify. The study of these characteristics is a study of con- 
trasts, for the character of the Jew is a constant paradox in 
its apparent contradictions. The race is at once universal 
and special; enthusiastic and sagacious; conservative and 
progressive ; subjective and objective; proud and humble; 
passionate and patient; economical and lavish; dogmatic and 
tolerant ;—all these contradictions we find in its character, 
to mention no more. It is a race which justifies by its style 
and its spirit the most opposite estimates. This combina- 
nation of contrasts seems to warrant the theory of the future 
triumph of the race as the synthesis of humanity, harmoniz- 
ing opposites, reconciling discords, and so inheriting the 
promise of universal dominion. The reasoning which infers 
this triumph is rather fanciful, and mistakes association of 
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contrasts for fusion. To the minds of careful thinkers these 
contrasts leave rather an impression of incompleteness than 
of genuine harmony. The dualisms are too evident to give 
the sense of unity. 

1. The first peculiarity that appears in the study of the 
Jewish race is, that it is at once wniversal and special, in its 
spirit, and in its place in the world. It is everywhere, and 
yet it is a race by itself. It has no particular country or 
home, and yet it is separated from all other races, in what- 
ever country it may be. The Jew is found in all the nations, 
barbarous as well as civilized, and yet he keeps individuality 
of race in all the nations. There are Jews in warm climates 
and in cold, in old nations and in new, in free nations and in 
despotic, in Pagan and Moslem and Christian nations; and 
yet in all these the race is essentially the same. The Eng- 
lish Jew is brother not only to the American, but to the 
Moorish and Egyptian and Persian Jew. The spirit of the 
race is the same under whatever sky. No race better adapts 
itself to circumstances, yet no race more resists circum- 
stances in change of character or faithh The Jew makes 
himself everywhere at home, in great cities or small cities, 
in wealthy communities or poor, yet remains the same person 
in all, not to be mistaken for those with whom he dwells. 
In France, he is a Frenchman, and has French manners; in 
Egypt, he is an Egyptian, with Egyptian manners ; in Russia, 
he is a Russian, and lives like a Russian; nevertheless, no 
one mistakes him for a Frenchman, or an Egyptian, or a 
Russian proper, and the sign of dress is the least important 
of the marks which distinguish him. He speaks the lan- 
guage of the nation in which he lives, and correctly enough ; 
but with a peculiar tone and accent, as distinct in Semitic 
and Turanian dialects as in the European tongues. The 
words of a German Jew are different from the words of a 
Spanish Jew, but the tone and the quality are the same. 
The Jew enters as heartily as any into the politics, the civil 
and social affairs of the country in which he dwells. He en- 
lists in its armies ; he votes in its assemblies ; he is eager in its 
amusements; he is foremost in its traffic; he does not stay 
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aloof from any social call; he has no conscientious hindrance 
from any civic duty. He adapts himself perfectly to exigen- 
cies of time and place. Yet, after all, the Jews mingling 
with the throngs in London and New York are as truly a 
peculiar people, as in the Ghetto of Rome, or the Juden- 
stadt of Prague, or the huddled hovels of Mount Zion in 
Jerusalem. They are a community by themselves as much 
when they are gay and glittering in the Opera House of 
Chicago, the new Lake City of yesterday, as when they are 
bent and sad-eyed in the ruined lanes of ancient Tiberias. 
This external peculiarity of the Jews is also manifest in 
their spirit. They keep by themselves and are tenacious of 
their ideas, yet no people in the world are more sensitive to 
the opinions of the people around them, or more anxious to 
secure the good-will of the Gentiles. The Jewish authors, 
poets, artists, musicians, do not work only or mainly for 
their own people, but more for the alien races. Auerbach 
writes for Christian readers; Meyerbeer composed for audi- 
ences of the heathen, while his enduring love was for the 
brethren of his faith. The Jewish composers, in music and 
in story, choose their themes outside of their own history. 
Moses in Egypt was the work of the Catholic Rossini; while 
the Huguenots, and John of Leyden, and Robert the Devil, 
were the heroes of the Jewish master. The complaint runs 
back to the time of the Alexandrine Philo that the Hebrew 
people are so greedy of Gentile praise, and so ready to adopt 
foreign ways in neglecting their own traditions; and the 
very Philo, who thus grumbles, shows the fault which he 
rebukes in his own love for Greek speculations. That illus- 
trious ambassador at the Roman Court not only used the 
Greek tongue in pleading for his people, but the very 
phrases of the Greek philosophy. Indeed, Jewish historians 
have marked the close resemblance of the spirit of Jews and 
Christians dwelling together,—how quickly Israel in its 
dealing and its thought borrows the temper and method of 
its neighbors. A noted German proverb runs: “ Wie es sich 
Christelt, s0 Juedelt es sich” —“ As the Christian tone is, the 
Jewish tone will be.” The direction of the Judaism can be 
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judged from the Christianity around it. Where orthodox 
Christianity has sway, Judaism, too, will be orthodox; where 
Rationalism is stronger, Judaism will be rationalistic. 

This distinction is even shown by Jewish writers in their 
classification of the Biblical books. The Law is special; the 
Prophets are general. The Levitical precepts are particular ; 
the Psalms are universal. The Pentateuch is a religion for 
one people ; the other writings are a religion for all peoples. 
And a distinction is even made in the Law itself, as some 
parts of it are shown to be special, while others are shown to 
be general; the priestly regulations only valid for Jews, the 
decalogue also for Gentiles. Too much stress may be laid 
upon these differences, for there are certainly passages of the 
Psalms and Prophets as intensely special and Jewish as any- 
thing in the books of the Torah. But the contradiction of 
Jewish particularity and universalism remains a fact, which it 
is impossible to deny or to neglect. The Jew has always a 
double nationality, —that of his own blood and heritage, 
and that of the people with whom his lot is cast. His real 
home is the earth anywhere; and yet his other home is 
always that happy land which God gave to his fathers, and 
which holds the graves of his Prophets and his Patriarchs. 

2. Equally marked in the character of the Jewish race are 
the contrasted qualities of enthusiasm and sagacity. On one 
side the Jew is extravagant, while on the other he is keen, 
careful, and close in his scrutiny. He loves hyperbole; and 
. the round and exaggerated numbers of the Biblical stories 
are as common in the familiar speech of the modern Hebrews 
as in the time of Saul or Joshua. The Jew is sensitive to 
emotions,-—- breaks into rapture over fine music, over lyric 
verse, over ardent sentiment; is moved easily to joy or grief, 
and has no bound to his expression of feeling. In his praise 
or in his blame he uses strong language; loves vehemently, 
and hates vehemently. His heart speaks in his look and 
gesture, and his whole frame is eloquent. All branches 
of the Semitic race, the Arabs as much as the Jews, have 
this demonstrative manner, this show of earnestness, in all 
that they say or do. They work with heart and soul and 
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mind and strength. The Jew seems in all that he says or 
does to remember the phrase of his first commandment. 
There is nothing languid in his movement. Even when his 
body is weak his step is quick. Even when his eye is dim 
its glance is rapid. Even when his voice is broken there is 
no drawl in it. He talks large, in grandiose style, though he 
may dwell ina cellar. The poetry of the Hebrews has no 
metre, no rules of quantity or rhythm, but swells with its 
theme ; and it expresses the spirit of the people, which has 
no limit to its sentiment, whether of wonder or grief. The 
Jew prefers high colors, as well in feeling as in dress, and 
delights more in tragedy than in comedy. He can laugh on 
occasion, but weeping is more natural to him, and lamenta- 
tion is his heritage. The pastime of the Jews in Jerusalem 
is their weekly wail before the sacred stones of the ruined 
Temple; this wail to them is what a bull-fight is to a Span- 
iard, or a horse-race to an Englishman. Goethe calls the 
Hebrew language “ pathetic”; it were more accurate to call 
the spirit of the race pathetic. In all the writings of Jews, 
romance, or song, or drama, or opera, there is a sad tone, a 
deep melancholy, even when the talk is of common things. 
A Jewish author may be affected, stilted, fantastic, prolix in 
his extravagances, but he is not dull or dry. His writing has 
glow, even when it is the report of finance or the narrative 
of a journey. One may not fully trust it, but it wins sympa- 
thy by its gushing tone. The Jews write admirable letters. 
Their money-changers can make, like women, the merest 
trifles interesting by much fervor of phrase. This is a char- 
acteristic of the race which no one can mistake. 

But to match this is their equal sagacity, what might per- 
haps better be called their shrewdness, or sharp-sightedness. 
Is there any keener race on the face of the earth, any race 
less drawn away from reason by sympathies, more exact to 
judge, more clear in vision, and more cautious in conclusion ? 
With all those swelling phrases, with all those tearful looks 
of wonder and sadness, with all that pathos of soul, the Jew 
looks at things as they are, takes facts as he finds them, and 
will not be led away by imagination. He has none of the 
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credulity which is apt to go with enthusiasm. He believes 
only what he sees, and he acts from sound reasons. No man 
is less willing to take the bare word of others, or to take 
anything on trust. He must see into everything that he 
believes, —into the propositions of science as much as into 
the motives of men. Ardent as is his manner, there is caution 
in his glance. He is on guard against some secret design ; 
he seems to read something in the soul of the man who talks 
with him which does not appear in the word or look. The 
ancient Hebrews had to use that sharp sight in reading their 
sacred books, where there were no signs of vowels, and the 
right sound of the words was not easy to see at once. A Jew 
who reads his Bible without the aid of the Masora has con- 
stantly to “judge” in his pronunciation of the syllables. 
This shrewdness of the race appears not only in their sharp 
bargains, their transactions in Rag Fair, and on the Exchange, 
but in their love for verbal subtleties, for puns and puzzles. 
The Talmud, which holds their character as much as their 
wisdom, is at once a collection of wild fancies and of shrewd 
aphorisms, of imaginations transcending experience, and of 
quaint sayings coming from microscopic studies. The Jews 
prefer visions to moralizing, and are not lovers of syllogisms. 
They will “jump at conclusions” when they can, but they 
are quite sure of their distance and their footing before they 
make the leap. They are not loose reasoners, and they use 
the French point more than the German period. Jewish 
extravagance is not an expansion of the argument, but a dis- 
play of light around it—a luminous atmosphere around a 
central core, like the light around the sun. The Jew loves 
to put the truth into a keen question. He is as Socratic as 
the Yankee. His queries are crushing and decisive, and he 
asks them, not for information, but as the utterance of an 
undeniable verdict. All the senses of the Jew are alert and 
active. He is watching and listening, even when he seems 
to be negligent or absorbed in his own thought. His high- 
est rapture never carries him away from scrutiny of what is 
around him. 

8. A third contrast in the character of the Jewish race 
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is that of stable and progressive ; or, to use the larger epithets 
of our time, conservative and radical. The Jew holds fast to 
traditions, yet is inquisitive of novelties and ready to seize 
inventions. He prides himself upon his ancient Law which 
has outlived the laws of civilized lands; boasts that he 
belongs to the oldest time by the statutes which he obeys, 
and the customs which he keeps; that he eats and drinks, 
works and prays, according to the teaching of holy men of 
old; his glory is in the consistency of the present way with 
the former rule. Even the most radical Jew prizes a sort of 
conservatism, and has a respect for antiquity which no specu- 
lations can overthrow. He always feels that his faith is 
well founded, that there is something solid under him, that 
his feet are upon the rock, and that if he changes he is not 
blown about by the wind. He may give up many things 
which the fathers believed, may condense and expurgate the 
mass of his traditions; but in the process he only makes 
their outline clearer and their essence more substantial. He 
may use for practical ends the dialects of the Gentile peoples, 
but his own divine language remains. The Hebrew is not 
corrupted, but is as pure in the synagogue to-day as it was 
in the Temple in Jerusalem. The Romaic Greek of modern 
Athens, with all the restorations of modern scholars, is quite 
another thing from the Greek of Thucydides or Plato. The 
Latin of the Catholic schools, medizval and monkish, is not 
the Latin of Seneca or of Tully. But the Hebrew which 
the Israelite children hear in Holland and Poland and 
Mexico and Morocco is just as pure as the Hebrew that was 
heard in Samuel’s schools of the prophets. This sacred 
language is fixed, and no improvement will be allowed 
in it. 

And there is no prominent race in any civilized land 
which keeps so much of antiquity in their life as the Jews. 
The Basques of the Pyrenees, the Celts of Brittany, the 
Finns and the Lapps, and a few other small tribes of Europe, 
keep very ancient customs, and have the signs of a prehis- 
toric time. But these tribes are insignificant, and are rapidly 
dying out; while the Jews, with customs still older, are 
8 
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flourishing and increasing, and are a strong force in the 
world. In the flux and confusion of modern agitations, the 
Jews show something stable. The claim of the Catholic 
Church for its doctrine is illustrated in the spirit of this peo- 
ple. They worship ancestors almost as much as the Chinese. 
English and Spanish pedigrees are short compared with those 
of the poorest sons of Israel. The most ancient proverbs 
enter into the common speech, —are the daily discourse and 
the permanent wisdom of the family. Even when Jewish 
sermons are bold in criticisms and denials, they are full of 
the sacred phrases. Jewish stories seem to recall the hills 
and the streams, the vines and the flocks, of the Canaan 
beloved, even though the scene be laid in other lands. In 
all that one reads about this race, the impression of stability 
is constant; every Israelite seems in some sense to realize 
the legend of the “wandering Jew,” holding to life over 
the changes of empires and ages. The very children of the 
race look old, as if they belonged to the past more than they 
belong to the present. 

And yet development and growth have always marked this 
Jewish race, as they do to-day. The Pharisaism of Herod’s 
time was an improvement upon the Ritualism of Solomon’s 
time. The Babylonish Talmud improved as much as it 
enlarged the Jerusalem Talmud. The Jews have had their 
sects as well as the Christians, — their inquirers, their free- 
thinkers. The Caraites keep their synagogue still, as they 
have for more than a thousand years. The history of Jewish 
literature seem to show an ardor for novelties, a quick ear 
for new revelations. If the Jew feels that his feet are upon 
the rock, his eye and his hand are free, and his longing is 
not satisfied by his solid foundation. He has an insatiate 
and irrepressible curiosity. “Prove all things” was the 
word of a Jew, though he coupled with it the other precept, 
“ Hold fast what is good.” This progressive spirit is seen in 
the way in which the Jews handle their Law. They by no 
means treat this as a fetish, to be shrined, and ignorantly 
worshiped. They are perpetually examining it, making com- 
ments upon it, prying into it, bringing it into new relations. 
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No law is more manipulated. It is elastic in their use, and 
each Rabbin is skillful to make it prove his own theories. 
The Law is the same as it was in Gamaliel’s synagogue, but 
its exposition is new, and of the nineteenth century. In 
fact, that Messianic hope, which looks forward and not back- 
ward, compels the Jew to be in some sense a radical. One 
who seeks a better country, a new glory, a restoration and 
renovation, cannot be content with present things. The 
very restlessness of this forward-looking means progress. An 
unsatisfied race must be an improving race. And every Jew 
must believe in progress, not only as he hopes for a kingdom 
to come, but as he compares the condition of his people now 
with their condition a hundred, or a thousand, or even two 
thousand, years ago. The fortunes of the race exemplify the 
doctrine of progress, as they have risen to the honors of the 
courts of kings, and hold in their hand the wealth of the 
nations. 

4. Another evident contrast in the character of the Jews 
is that of subjective and objective, or to use a less scholastic 
phrase, of selfishness and generosity. The Jew is an egotist, 
and never loses his personality, never forgets himself, always 
looks out for his own interest. As Jellinek says, the world 
is his anvil, while he is the hammer. He cares for his 
own fortune, his own comfort, his own destiny. He is not 
content to be a part of the universe, a fraction; he must be 
the centre, the ruler, the shaping influence in the surround- 
ing circumstances. He is very jealous of his freedom and 
his rights, and will not give these up. He has no love for 
abstractions, or for truth separate from personal gain. He 
does not take kindly to organizations in which his individu- 
ality is compromised or merged. As artisan, or merchant, or 
banker, he prefers to be untrammeled, and not to be bound 
by the rules of any guild. If he joins an association, the 
obligations hold lightly upon him, and a slight cause will 
break them. The clannishness of the Jews in questions of 
race by no means implies the loss of individuality in the gen- 
eral interest of the whole. There are jealousies, rivalries, 
and divisions enough within this apparent union. Of each 
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other, the Jews are often unmerciful critics. Their spirit is 
essentially aristocratic; each one is inclined to think himself 
superior to the rest, and to overrate his importance, and to 
get recognition of personal worth. No people make more 
use of the first personal pronoun; no one is more unwilling 
than the Jew to lose credit for his work, or have another 
take his proper praise. They do not write anonymously. 
The thing done is good to the man because he has done it. 

This Jewish egotism is shown in some peculiarities of 
their ancient tongue. For the pronoun “I,” the Hebrew 
has two forms. For the pronoun “we,” three forms. The 
word “self” has several equivalents. Words expressing 
subjective qualities are rich in synonyms. There are twelve 
words which mean to “think,” twelve words which mean to 
“hide,” eighteen words which mean to “see,” twenty-one 
words which mean to “speak”; while to “speak” and to 
“think” can be expressed by the same word. In every 
thing which belongs to personality, to individuality, the 
Hebrew language is redundant. On the other hand, the 
language is poor in conjunctions, in words which seem to join 
men to the men or things around them. And this linguistic 
peculiarity in seen in the literature of the Jews, which deals 
with personal fortunes more than with general ideas. The 
Jew is interested in the illustration of his own experience, 
and cares little for mere philosophy. That slur of the wise 
Preacher upon mere wisdom suits the Hebrew people still, 
and they have contempt for metaphysical problems. The 
Hebrew would know about himself, when he came, what he 
is, and what will become of him, and has not much heed of 
the philosophy of other things. He rejects, however, most 
energetically, the materialist theory of mind as the product 
of mere sensation, —a sheet of paper on which the senses 
inscribe all that is written. The Jews prefer a philosophy 
which is bound up in the events of a human life. 

Other illustrations might be given of this egotism of the 
Jews, such as the imputation in debate with rivals of personal 
motives, or the tendency to find the ideas of Gentile writers in 
their own books, which sometimes betrays them into anachro- 
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nisms. But the oljective character of the Jews, their unselfish- 
ness, is equally marked. First, there is their family love, the 
love of parents with children, of brothers with sisters, as 
strong now as in the days of the patriarchs. The finest style 
of family life is seen in Jewish households. Then there is 
their hospitality, the virtue of an Israelite as much as of an 
Ishmaelite. Then there is their spirit of compassion for the 
poor and suffering. No people care so well for those of 
their race who are sick or’old or wretched as the Jews. 
The synagogue is not more important than the hospital. 
Christian mercy is only borrowed from the Jewish virtue, 
emphatically enjoined in the Sacred Books. There are no 
Jewish beggars, not only because the people are too proud to 
beg, but because the want of the oon is met so well by 
brotherly kindness. 

And the objective character of the Jews appears in their 
care for the opinion of other races about them. They are 
not self-sufficient, though they are self-conscious. They are 
gregarious, too; they like to live in neighborhoods, and in 
the neighborhood of other peoples. History tells us of no 
Jewish hermits, and the worst curse upon a Jew is that 
which sends him away from his kind. They go away only 
as they are driven, and their whole exile is a season of com- 
plaining. They have not the spirit of pioneers, and cannot 
be alone with Nature. Jews do not like to live in communi- 
ties where there are no Gentiles. They come back to Chris- 
tian and Moslem cities rather than build cities of their own, 
even when they have ample means to do this. They cling 
to something outside of themselves, and thrive best when 
they deal habitually with alien races. They covet the 
good-will of others when they have no need of help or pat- 
ronage. 

5. Another contrast in the Jewish character is that of 
pride and humility. Their egotism is accompanied by an 
unbounded national pride. The Jew is proud of his blood, 
of his lineage, of his long history, of his divine right, proud 
that his people are the chosen people of God. He is even 
proud of his persecutions, proud that his race have endured 
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such hardness, and yet have kept their purity of faith and 
their identity of life. The Arab vagabond, who wears the 
green turban, is more lordly in his assumption than any 
Pacha, for he has Mohammed for his ancestor. And the 
Jew in Amsterdam or Frankfort can despise the sleek 
burghers who pity him, for he has Abraham for his 
father, while they are men of yesterday. That the Jews do 
not beg, comes largely from this national pride; they are 
afraid and ashamed to disgrace their hereditary dignity. 
Exacting as a creditor, compelling payment of all that is 
“nominated in the bond,” the Jew asks no favors, and 
would rather seem to do them than to ask them. The 
Israelite pawnbroker, who loans on a pledge of five times 
the value of his loan, with an interest of twenty or of forty 
per cent., keeps the air of one who is conferring a gift. 
Every Jew is more or less a Pharisee in this national 
pride. 

But on the other hand, in outward appearance, the Jew is 
the humblest of men. His manner is supple and deferent. 
His gait is bent and shuffling. He keeps out of the way of 
others, and gives them the path. His address is mild, insin- 
nating, full of apologies, excuses, protests of unworthiness. 
He is ready to accommodate, and take the lowest seat. In 
public places he keeps in the background. He walks with 
downcast look, like the publican in the parable. Arrogant 
as he may be in heart, he is respectful in manner; his 
arrogance has no noisy boast. Shylock may despise Antonio 
as “a fawning publican,” but to a looker-on, Shylock fawns 
and apologizes much more than the Christian merchant. 
The words are humble, though they may hold a latent 
satire. A haughty Jew is a rare phenomenon. The wealthy 
banker, who handles his millions in London, and ranks with 
nobles of the realm, is as meek in address as the servile 
money-changer in Cairo, who sits at the parting of the ways. 
The Jew may feel like a lord in the heritage of God in 
which he has the right of the first-born, but his very nobility 
constrains him in his intercourse with men to take the serv- 
ant’s place. Jesus was never truer to his nation’s spirit than 
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when he said to his followers, * Let him among you that 
would be greatest be your servant.” That is the Jewish 
way of gaining position, not in the offensive style of com- 
mand, but in a “voluntary humiliation,” in taking the ser- 
vant’s place, in seeming modesty. One may notice in the 
cities that the Hebrew tradesmen make much less parade in 
their signs and their announcements than the Christian trades- 
men, do not hang flags across the streets, or put forth mon- 
strous placards. The largest operators are the least ostenta- 
tious. The proud race of Israel, with their pedigree of four 
thousand years, humble themselves before the Gentiles who 
have no ancestry. 

6. And equally marked in the Jewish character, is the 
contrast of passion and patience, While “sufferance is the 
badge of all the tribe,” no race is quicker to take offence, 
and to show anger in look and gesture. The wrath of 
Shylock, learning his daughter’s disgrace and flight, is the 
sign of an enduring trait in his race. A rash humor runs in 
their blood. They may “pocket the insult,” but they feel 
it, and they show that they feel it. Anger is one of their 
national passions, and they share it with their Jehovah, 
whose wrath is real, though it abates so readily. In the 
Jewish ethics, anger is not a sin; even the Christian Apostle 
excused it as a natural impulse. The enthusiasm of the 
race shows itself often in this practical fashion, and even 
policy or “ear cannot always suppress the hot rage which 
was royal in the wrath of Saul or Moses. In the Jewish 
quarters of European cities an impression is left upon the 
mind of the foreign visitor of perpetual disputing ; the lan- 
guage and gesture are those of Billingsgate, and one looks 
to see a speedy war of blows follow the war of sharp words. 
In Jerusalem, to-day, the Sephardim speak of the Ashkena- 
zim in tones which are quite other than kindly. A Jew in 
whose heart there were no hatreds, no vexing wrath, would 
not be true to his hereditary temper, would deny the gift of 
his dark-eyed mother. Much of his joy comes in the indul- 
gence of his angers; this gives vitality to his blood, and 
arrests physical decay. Fagin, in the Dickens story, relieves 
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himself in his avarice and his falsehood by explosions of 
wrath upon the instruments of his cunning. The chief 
artistic defect in the character of Nathan the Wise is that 
this passion is wanting, that the noble man never gives way 
to indignation, not only bears injustice, but bears it with so 
much composure. He is too much of a philosopher to be a 
genuine Jew. Elijah, denouncing Ahab and Jezebel; Paul, 
calling Ananias a whited wall, forgetting in his wrath the 
High Priest’s dignity, are more accurate types of the Jewish 
character than the calm sage of the German drama, who not 
only suppresses his anger, but seems never to feel it. 

Yet over against this passion see the infinite patience of 
the race. To no people on the earth so much as this is the 
epithet “long-suffering” rightly applied. They have won 
it by centuries of oppression. If patience were not the 
virtue of the fathers, it certainly would be the virtue of 
the children. The wise Koheleth said that “the patient 
in spirit is better than the proud in spirit,” and the wiser 
son of Sirach exalts this virtue. The proverbs which com- 
mend patience are Hebrew in their origin. The Dutch 
learned their familiar sentence, “ Geduld gaat boven geleerd- 
heid” —“ patience goes beyond learning,”—from the Jews 
who dwelt in their land. The special grace of Job is the 
national boast of the Hebrews. They need no exhortation 
to labor and to wait, for there is nothing which they cannot 
bear, and have not borne; insults, frauds, falsehoods, blows, 
every kind of injustice, are all part of their long training in 
suffering and patience. The duty now is an instinct as much 
as a principle. The Jew, in sadness of soul, may cry, “ How 
long, O Lord, how long?” Yet he will endure and not 
faint, though the Lord should still hold back for a thousand 
years. 

7. The next pair of contrasted traits to be noted in the 
Jewish character are lavishness and economy. The second of 
these is so much brought out in novels and plays that it 
seems almost a paradox to speak of Jewish luxury. Yet 
there is no race on the earth more given to luxuries than the 
Hebrew. We find this in the invectives of the prophets 
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against the feasts of men and the dresses of women. In the 
time of Jesus, indeed, there was an ascetic sect, and his fore- 
runner came crying in the desert in a camel’s-hair cloak and 
a leathern girdle, and feeding on mean food. But for all 
that, asceticism was not in the temper of Israel, and the 
Essenes were eccentric, with but small influence on the 
national character. The modern Jew is certainly not ascetic. 
He loves show, he fills his house with fine furniture, and 
follows close, where he does not lead, the most extravagant 
fashion. Not only are the daughters of Israel profuse in 
their jewelry, but the men, too, wear rings upon their fingers, 
and diamonds in their bosoms. A Jew prefers to spend his 
money for trinkets and trappings rather than for books and 
implements; he may do without the necessaries of life, but 
he cannot spare its luxuries. He must be very poor not to 
have some special indulgence, something to feast his eyes. 
Spectacles of all kinds, balls, operas, concerts, find their best 
patrons in the children of Jacob. No conscientious scruples 
restrain them; and they are willing by their attire and their 
prominence to bear a full part in the show. In the days of 
David and Hezekiah, music and dancing entered into the 
Jewish worship, and no religious prohibition hinders this 
passion, or puts it under ban. The luxury of the Jews is 
not less real that it is so often concealed from the vulgar 
gaze. The outside of the Jewish houses in Damascus is 
blank and forbidding; the walls are sodden and gray, and 
weeds grow in the crevices. But when the doorway is 
passed and the court-yard is reached, there are bright mosaics, 
and plashing fountains, and mirrors in the walls, and damsels 
in rich attire of colors and gold. Solomon, the magnificent, 
presents the Hebrew idea of wisdom; to have such posses- 
sions and displays that the world shall look on with envy 
and wonder. The Jew banker, with his four-in-hand equip- 
age on the avenue in Newport, represents fairly the luxury 
of his race. 

To dwell on the economy of the Jews, which balances 
their luxury, would simply repeat the universal prejudice. 
“ As rich as a Jew,” is the proverb; but the common idea is 
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that the Jew gets rich more by parsimony than by enter- 
prise ; that he days up his money while he uses it. The 
traditional Jew of history and romance is the miser, clutch- 
ing his gold, hiding his gains, rejoicing in his hoards, wasting 
nothing. His congenial trades are those in which there is 
no loss of substance, such as money-changing ; or in which 
refuse is gathered and used, in cloth or in metal. Doubtless 
this Jewish habit is greatly exaggerated. Japhet has its 
misers as much as the race of Shem. The Scot is as canny 
in turning a penny as an Israelite of pure blood; and the 
sons of Abraham find their match in saving among the sons 
of the Puritans. The Jew is sometimes cheated by the 
Yankee. Nevertheless, the Jews are a saving folk, and 
seldom spend more than they have or more than they earn. 
The luxury is within the limit of their fortune. The prodi- 
gal son is an exception in their families, and the young 
Hebrew goes to the far country more to trade and accumu- 
late than to waste his substance in riotous. living. For this 
race the Gentile rule of fortunes squandered in the second 
or third generation is not valid; the thrift is transmitted, 
and the hoards are increased in the new generations. Left 
to themselves, and not hampered by disabilities or vexed by 
persecutions, the Jews are sure to grow rich; and they will 
grow rich, even when they are vexed and oppressed. All 
their reading of the cynical sentences of the Preacher about 
the vanity of riches, of the prayer of Agur for the just 
mean of property, cannot weaken their desire to lay up © 
store of earthly treasure. They are hard-money men, and 
they believe in coin as the one thing substantial, if not the 
one thing needful. Their aristocracy is also a plutocracy, 
like the English, and the neglect to use the occasion of 
adding to their fortune is a foolish blunder, if not an unpar- 
donable sin. 

8. One more contrast in the Jewish character must be 
mentioned, — of dogmatism and tolerance. On one side the 
Jews are intensely dogmatic. They insist that their own 
religion is the best, the saving religion; that it is revealed 
and divine ; that it came from God, and has a sanction which 
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no other can have. They know that they are right. Their 
doctrine is positive. They have no questions, no excep- 
tions, no hesitation in their assertion, no qualifications. 
Their only apology for their faith is in the works of Philo. 
Neither for the foundation nor for the substance of his belief 
does the Jew seek outside arguments, “reasons for believ- 
ing.” The reason and the argument are in the faith itself. 
It it almost as self-evident to him as a mathematical axiom. 
In every Jewish treatise or history this sturdy dogmatism 
appears, not weakened by any doubt, but strict and out- 
spoken. The controversy is not timid, but aggressive. Out- 
numbered twenty-fold as the Jew is in his dispute with united 
Christendom, he is as brave and confident before this vast 
force, in this unequal strife, as was David before Goliath. 
He is a zealot, as ardent as any of the ancient sect, though 
he is more prudent than the zealots who destroyed the 
kingdom in their zeal for the Law and Prophets. 

And yet, with all this dogmatism, the Jewish race is toler- 
ant, and practices toleration more frankly than any Christian 
sect. It never molests other religions; has no spirit of prop- 
agandism ; uses no arts of sectarian increase. It lets other 
races get salvation in their own way. It may be said that 
such charity is easy and politic for a race which has no power 
to persecute, which is hopelessly inferior in force; and that 
no one knows what the Jews would do in a changed situa- 
tion, and with a majority on their side. But they never 
were a proselyting people, even in the day of their strong 
empire ; and the assertion of Keim that they were, is not jus- 
tified by their authentic annals. Solomon did not compel 
his subjects or his captives to worship Jehovah ; on the con- 
trary, he left the natives around him to their own gods, and 
even gave these gods room and welcome upon the hills of 
Judea. There is no evidence that he converted the Queen 
of Sheba to the faith of Israel, or sent her home to give to 
her people the sacrifices of Moriah, or the laws of Sinai. 
The Jews receive only voluntary converts, and use no plead- 
ing or threatening to gain them. They leave other sects to 
stand or fall, each by its own light, and to its own master. 
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The bigotry which is the sin of so many of our Christian 
journals is not conspicuous in what the Jewish journals say 
of the Christian sects. They allow to others the freedom 
which they claim for themselves. If they do not answer 
cursing with blessing, they have no actual anathemas. They 
let their foes alone. The Jew has his own Sabbath, but he 
does not grudge to the Moslem or to the Christian their sa- 
cred days, the Friday or the Sunday, the first’ or the sixth 
day of the week. He does not wish them to intrude in his 
house, but in their own houses they may act their pleasure. 
These evident contrasts in the character of the Jewish 
race seem to prove to its loyal children, such as Rabbi Jel- 
linek, that it holds the future of human destiny; that it is 
the reconciling race which shall fulfill the prophecy of joining 
the lion and the lamb, and shall make the synthesis of the 
opposites in custom and faith. More interesting to the Jews 
even than their former story, so full of providence, and deliv- 
erance, and triumph, comfort in captivity, restoration after 
sorrows, is the question of their future destiny. In the heart 
of the people there is a lasting confidence that a new Jerusa- 
lem better than the old shall come; and that the glory of 
the former record shall be pale in the brightness of the com- 
ing kingdom. But where and how shall this kingdom come? 
Shall it be literal restoration to the ancient land so long des- 
olate, a new throne on the hill of the Palace and the Tem- 
ple, a gathering of the people from all the lands of the 
Gentiles to the narrow region which was so “goodly” to 
the eyes of their fathers? This crude Messianic hope still 
clings in the longings of the ignorant; and in the synagogue- 
prayer that the Redeemer may soon come to Zion, they seem 
to see the thronging and jubilant pilgrimage back to the 
deserted seats. But intelligent Jews have ceased to expect 
or wish for any such literal return. They look for a spiritual 
kingdom as broad as the world, and not fixed in any land or 
on any hill. The new temple will not be on Gerizim or in 
Jerusalem, but in the hearts of men. The triumph of their 
race is not to be in its concentration apart, but in its influ- 
ence in moulding the characters and purifying the faith of 
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other races. The joy of the Jews now is in the thought that 
they are as leaven in the civilization of men, and that the 
best human things, the highest moral and religious ideas, 
come through them and their ancient Law. They see the 
Messiah’s advent in the recognition which they are gaining, 
in the respect for their position, in the influence of their in- 
dustry, their genius, and their hope. Their kingdom comes 
as they sustain the cheer and hinder the despair of the world 
around them. While they would hold their purity of blood 
and of race, they have no wish to draw back from that con- 
tact with the Gentiles, which has so enlarged the dominion 
of their ideas, and given them the heathen for inherit- 
ance. The Jewish wise men now teach that the mission of 
their race is to do for the whole earth what it did for Canaan 
after its years of wandering, — to subdue opposing forces, to 
civilize and to bless. Everywhere they are dropping what is 
only narrow and technical, and insisting more upon the broad 
and universal part of the creed. Unlike the Roman Church, 
which stands immovable in the progress of the ages, learning 
nothing from the world’s wisdom, and only iterating the old 
formulas, the Jewish wisdom moves with the age, and adapts 
itself to the world’s spirit. This race belongs to the nine- 
teenth century as much as young Germany, or young France, 
or young America. It springs to the new work of opening 
the resources of continents, and quickening the social forces. 
It is all alive with interest in the things which are present; 
and has small care for mere recollection of former days. A 
few Jews go off to Jerusalem with the pious purpose of find- 
ing a grave with their fathers. But no Jew, who has the 
sense of a living soul within him, or of a work in his own 
age, wishes a home in that land of graves. He finds his home 
close to his place of labor, and he builds his temple there, 
solid and visible, to stand as long as any religious house. 
The avenues of flourishing cities are to him more charming 
than the lanes of Zion, where the holy stones have long been 
trodden under the feet of men. There is more of Jerusalem 
where he can see the evident strength of his race, than 
_where he can only read its dim and fading legend. Now 
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that the Jew has become a man among men, a citizen of the 
world, and not its outcast, he does not seek the city where 
his outcast state is inevitably brought to his remembrance. 
When Israel was hated and spurned, it might wish to find a 
home in its former land of rest. But now that the burden 
is lifted off, now that it is free from its task-master, it is better 
satisfied with the new privilege which the Lord has given, 
and finds in its dispersion that it inherits the earth in a wider 
sense than was meant by the seers when they spoke its des- 
tiny and its future glory. 

C. H. BrigHaM. 


AT THE FUNERAL OF DR. SEARS. 


It was my privilege, the last Wednesday, to meet with the 
parish of Weston, in the funeral services of our friend and 
brother, Dr. Sears. The parish was devotedly attached to 
him, and their hearts came out in every possible expression of 
love and reverence. It was beautiful to see the end of a life 
so finished; the sunset of a day so fine; and to think of a 
resurrection morning so glorious. The funeral services I en- 
joyed the more because there was no address, no eulogy, no 
exhortation,—only a Scripture reading, a prayer, and very 
tender, inspiring music. There was no need of a preacher. 
The event, with all its touching solemnities, was eloquent. 
Our silent brother spoke to us, and we all were left free to 
listen, to think, and take lessons of heavenly wisdom. 

It was a rare life that had been so quietly closed, very un- 
imposing to the outside world. It had begun sixty-five years 
ago among the hills of Western Massachusetts. The boy, 
to be father to such a man, must, in his secluded Nazareth, 
must have had deep thoughts and feelings. He was one of 
those who must seek education, and the higher meanings of 
nature and life. He saw his father’s house, his early home, 
right under the top of the heavens. The Berkshire hills 
were sentinels round about. He wandered and mused by 
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the swift streams and leaping cascades, and watched for an- 
gel faces in the rifts of the floating clouds. 

Childhood, school, and college days past, we meet him in 
the Divinity School at Cambridge, quiet, studious, thought- 
ful, and devout. When prepared for the ministry, he first 
turned his face towards the West. It is nearly forty years 
ago that he came to my house in Buffalo, on his way to To- 
ledo, Ohio, where he preached nearly a year. He created a 
very strong religious interest among the few who gathered 
about him in the new city, and earnest efforts were made to 
retain him there. But he returned to New England, and has 
been settled in Lancaster, Wayland, and Weston; in each 
place appreciated and loved as very few men are. Had he 
not been withheld by a feeble physical constitution and a 
weak voice, he would have been a powerful preacher. He 
had the thought, the feeling, the imagination, and the aspira- 
tion to quicken and to kindle; but the body failed. And 
yet we all know how his presence was welcomed in the 
pulpit wherever he was known. If the body was weak, if 
the voice failed, his life preached, and his hearers were edi- 
fied. A spiritual life so intense and full as his gets expres- 
sion somehow. With health so infirm, it is remarkable how 
much he has done. For several years he was one of the 
editors of our monthly magazine, and has kept his heart 
in it through all its course, —#in it having a larger hearing 
than in the little parishes to which he ministered. 

For the last twenty years, in his books, he has been mak- 
ing rich gifts to the whole Christian public. First came 
Regeneration, a little book, but it created great interest. 
Its thought, with such poetic imagery, its philosophy, its 
serious tone, its view of sin, and the way to escape from it, 
not quite in accordance with the standard of any sect among 
us, led to conversation, excited debate, and called out sharp 
dissent and strong approbation. But the spirit of the book 
was excellent, and it did a vast deal of good. It was needed, 
especially among our denomination, to hold us from going 
too far, through repulsion to the dogma of native depravity. 

Then came Pictures of the Olden Time. Dr. Sears became 
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interested in the genealogy of his family,—the old roots in 
Europe, and the branches in this country. In some hands 
the study would have ultimated in dates and facts, a skele- 
ton, dry bones; but he clothed the bones with living tis- 
sues, and gave us pictures, —a prose poem of life. 

Then came Foregleams and Foreshadows of Immortality, 
stifl better than anything that had preceded it. Indeed, 
a very remarkable book. The rich outbirth of poetry and 
prophecy, of law and gospel. Like the west wind, it has 
cleared away blinding fogs, and revealed the open heavens, 
and awakened in multitudes of souls new faith and hope. 

Next came The Heart of Christ—an open vision of 
Jesus, especially as he is seen through the fourth Gospel 
in the higher development dnd ministrations of his spirit- 
ual life. This book marks the high tide of its author’s life. 
With a loving reverence, he brought his best, his life-long 
study and thought, and put it all into this Heart of Christ. 
It was his labor of love. The whole is fine, poetic, spiritual, 
and there are passages in it as beautiful as can be found in 
our language, — the description of Nazareth, and Jesus grow- 
ing up there, increasing in favor of God and man; the min- 
istries at work in nature, thought, prayer, and aspiration, 
while light, love, peace, and mighty spiritual power, were 
flowing from God to prepare him to be the Saviour of men. 

Another, his last book, contains sermons and short poems 
and hymns. Dr. Sears is most widely known by his hymns; 
and we may predict that by them he will be known longest. 
The two Christmas hymns, especially, have gone far and 
wide over the lines and fences of sects, and, like 


“Nearer, my God, to Thee,” 
will have “the freedom of Christendom.” Oliver Wendell 
Holmes says that the hymn 
“Calm on the listening ear of night” 
is one of the best hymns that ever was written; but Mr. 
Martineau, and I think many others, likes quite as well that 
hymn with a deeper spirit — 


“Tt came upon the midnight clear.” 
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Do we think what a gift to all Christendom, and to each 
one of us especially, are such hymns, embodying, each one, a 
great thought or fact, interfused with poetry and religious 
feeling, and then having the ministry of music to sing them 
round the world? Whoever has written a good hymn to be 
generally accepted, and to live from generation to generation, 
quickening thought, or warming and deepening the com- 
munion of good people, has made a great contribution to 
human welfare. Think of some of these hymns of Charles 
Wesley, like that, 

“ The saints on earth, and those above. 
But one communion make,” 
or of those hymns of Dr. Watts or Doddridge, like that, 
“ There is a land of pure delight, 
Where saints immortal reign,” 
which already have been sung all round the globe for a hun- 
dred years, and are not likely to cease in their blessed minis- 
try so long as humanity is on its pilgrimage into eternity. 
And upon a like mission of loving help, these hymns of Dr. 
Sears have started, and devout souls at the feet of Christ 
will keep them sounding through the years, and carrying 
grace to uplifted hearts. 

All these writings of Dr. Sears, what a large bequest they 
are! We are glad for society when we hear and read in al] 
the newspapers of large bequests of money to build hospitals, 
or endow colleges, or in any way to help along humanity. 
The more the better of such gifts; and ready thanks be given 
to those who take of their abundance to promote the public 
good. But there is no money valuation for this beneficence 
of our departed brother. Who can set a money-value to 
that book, Regeneration? Ask those whom it has sent 
with serious, searching inquiries into their own hearts, to 
know what in them must be changed, in principle, desire, 
character, in order to their welfare and acceptance with God. 
It is a reiteration of Christ’s words, ‘“ Ye must be born again.” 
Indeed, what is Christian progress but perpetual new births 
out of the old sin, or the dead letter and form, into newness 
of life? Go and ask those who have just finished the be- 

10 
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holding of those Foregleams of Immortality, and feel how 
much richer their life is than it ever seemed before. Ask 
them what is the money-value of a book like that, given to 
these generations moving on out of time. Oh, what is the 
value of a book full of such reasons to believe, full of such 
inspiration of faith in immortality ? 

This quiet, suffering man, with so little health and so 
much pain, how hard he has worked, not so much in public 
ways — he could not — but in private, by day and night put- 
ting his thought, his very soul, into these sermons, poems, 
articles, books, to live and speak when he is gone! 

Now when the princely fortune is bequeathed, the trustees 
feel under solemn bonds to make the most of it, and do the 
greatest possible good. In some sense we all are the trustees 
of our brother’s precious bequest. He leaves with us this 
seed-grain of higher life which with such labor and prayer 
he has produced. May it be sown into the fields of our own 
souls, and furnished by us to others. 

Then again, our departed brother makes us rich in the 
memory of his saintly life. He was obedient to the heavenly 
vision that opened in his soul. It was not that he must do 
right, —he loved to do it; that he must obey God, —it was his 
meat and drink to obey; that he must come to the feet of 
the Master, —it was his joy to be there; and his highest aspir- 
ation was to catch and reflect the light of God as it shone 
in the face of Jesus. 

A wise man said, as we were going to the grave Wednes- 
day: “If Dr. Sears was not the broadest man, he was very 
high.” I think it was so—he was very high. He looked up 
more than around. In the pulpit he was filled with thoughts 
of heavenly presences quite as much as with thoughts of 
hearers about him. He was very high and looking up; and 
his preaching lifted up rather than gave satisfaction to those 
willing to stay below. But Dr. Sears was no narrow secta- 
rist, not a bit of a partisan. His judgments were never 
warped by thoughts of his denomination,— what might be 
best for it, or what it might require. He was not shut up; he 
had wide outlooks, and quick, tender sympathies, which gave 
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him very deep and large communion with the finest natures 
about him. But he was very high. The devout tendency 
was so strong, that it took his thought, feeling, imagination, 
upward. He was one .of those who could rise out of dis- 
course into prayer at any time without seeming to break the 
natural sequence. He had strong sympathy with a class of 
minds who have lived on the very heights of spiritualism, 
almost as much out of the body as in it— such as Swedenborg, 
Madam Guyon, and the mystic school, — but always keeping 
his feet, maintaining a rational balance; and so, abiding still 
in our communion, he has been of more value to us than we 
know, holding us up when materialistic influences have been 
active to draw us down. 

So our saintly friend came to the end of earth, —rarely 
beneficent; gentle, yet strong; genial and catholic, yet very 
decided ; his heart. close to humanity, his spirit in intimate 
communion with God. 

As we were gathered there in his church, and then as we 
stood by the grave, we did not need formal arguments for 
immortality. We saw the “foregleams and foreshadows.” 
We felt it. We could not make our brother dead. He still 
lived. The dead body was only the garment; the sting of 
death a figure ; the victory of the grave a semblance. 

Our denomination has met great losses lately: John 
Wells, the just Judge; Governor Clifford, who said, just 
before his departure out of an honored and brilliant life, to 
the corporation over which he presided, when they were 
about to cut down the wages of their workmen, “ Let my 
salary first be cut down before we touch that of the men ;” 
Dr. Howe, who with a chivalric devotion gave his whole life 
to the oppressed and the suffering, — he was eyes to the blind: 
Nathaniel Hall the sanctity of whose life and forty years’ 
labor is a blessed light on those hills of Dorchester; and 
now our saintly friend Dr. Sears. It is much to have had 
fellowship with such men. It is sad to have them leave us. 
But thinking of their lives, amidst all our loss, they make us 
rich in the hope, yes, the consciousness, of immortality. As 
we follow such ones to the farthest verge of time, and see 
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them gathering up their souls, and looking upward, we have 
assurance of life. Then we have passed beyond the need of 
logic and argument. Intuition takes us, and we feel unseen 
realities. Oh, these scenes and experiences on the very 
borders of time and eternity, where especially the mortal puts 
on immortality, — how convincing they are! Said a sharp, 
inquisitive man, who had just witnessed the departure of a 
little girl he dearly loved, “I tell you, there was a look, in 
that dying face, into the future, as if she saw something — 
some person coming to meet her,—that was more to me 
than all arguments I had ever found for immortality.” 

Sometimes, often indeed, disease throws its clouds over 
all, and the great change goes on, and we can see nothing 
but the wasting or the wreck of the body. But again we 
see the soul all up, alive, with unfettered strength,—like a 
young friend of mine who shook off the torpor of typhoid 
fever, and knowing the end was near and his departure at 
hand, talked tenderly to his friends, sublimely, of the coming 
reality. 

Once as I was bending over a dear one in the moment of 
her departure, she said, with her soul in her face, “Shall I 
come now?” and faintly lifted her arms. I thought she was 
speaking to me, though she did not look at me, but was 
looking upward,—and in a moment she was gone! Such 
experiences are not uncommon; they do not surprise me; 
they are only the foregleams, and foreshadows of immor- 
tality. 

And so we stand by the graves of loved and honored 
ones, and say, “O death where is thy sting? O grave where 
is thy victory?” Blessed are the dead that die in the 
Lord.” ‘Whosoever believeth in me, shall never die.” 
“The gift of God is eternal life!” 

G. W. Hosmer. 





Edmund Hamilton Sears. 


EDMUND HAMILTON SEARS. 


It was far enough from our thought as we read the admirable 
sermon on “Everlasting Youth” in the January number of this 
Review that it would be the last word of the preacher to those 
whom he has so often addressed through the pages of this 
journal. There was a providential fitness in the theme. The 
hour of his departure was nigh, and instead of that youth in age 
which the sermon so eloquently commended and illustrated, the 
dawn of the wondrous day above and beyond earth should 
presently lighten upon him. Mr. Sears—we give him no title, 
because his doctorate was the only gift of his Alma Mater which 
he set small store by and laid away out of sight— died at his 
house in Weston, Mass., on the sixteenth of last month, the Lord’s 
Day, always for him the day of days, the Day of the Resurrection. 
The announcement of his death came to most of us as a surprise. 
We knew that he had been suffering for more than a year from 
the effects of a serious accident; but the last tidings were of 
slowly reviving strength, with a very slight return to service, or 
the hope of service, in his ministry so precious to him, and so 
prized by all to whom he ministered. Whatever added burden 
of disease came upon him was too much for an organism always 
exceedingly delicate and sensitive, and already sadly weakened and 
worn by suffering, and he was mercifully spared from years on 
earth which must have been increasingly burdened with infirm- 
ities and pains. Though we can ill afford to lose him, and know 
that even his waiting might have been worth more to us than 
much which is called working, we ought not to wonder or com- 
plain because a failing mortality has been swallowed up, as we 
trust, of an abounding life. 

The place of Mr. Sears in this large and noisy world was that 
of a quiet country minister in one of the smallest and least 
esteemed and barely recognized Christian denominations. Per- 
haps his bodily strength was never sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of a large parish, though we have often thought that 
any congregation might have profited more from his feebleness 
and his intermittent service than from the strength and continu- 
ous efforts of men less richly endowed. But he did not love 
large churches, and could never feel at ease in high pulpits, and 
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sometimes had the gift of silence in a drawing-room to a remarka- 
ble degree. Moreover, he was never a man to work to order, and 
because at such a time the bell would be rung, and in such a place 
the congregation would be gathered. We think it likely that 
most of his richest sermons were preached to a handful of hearers, 
but some of these hearers had probably driven miles to reach the 
church and enjoy the opportunity. A retiring man, chargeable 
beyond most with what a noted preacher blames as the sin of 
having habitually a small congregation; not much on platforms; 
seldom announced in the Saturday newspapers in the long cata- 
logue of First Day wonders, his parish homes always “off the 
railroads” — once we remember on a rustic lane, —he was a real 
spiritual and moral force, a truly representative man in and 
beyond our religious community. When he did leave his little 
village pulpit, and even when he came unannounced, there were 
always those in the large church who discerned their oppor- 
tunity. “At first,” one said, with reference to one of these 
appearings, “I wondered who it could be that stood in our old 
King’s Chapel reading-desk and pulpit, with constraint, if not 
awkwardness, seeming hardly to know what to do with the 
Service Book; but I presently felt that a true master in Israel 
was there.” His word was always with marvelous power and 
singular beauty, and as you joyfully and thankfully listened, you 
could not allow his right to speak only in the ear what was so fit 
to be proclaimed from the house-top. Unquestionably, however, 
there were answering compensations even here. We often fail to 
reach men through our much speaking to them, and the audience, 
fit, though few, becomes the hiding-place of the best and most 
prevailing influences. Still we always wished that he might have 
been more widely heard, for he was a grand and searching and 
uplifting and nourishing preacher, striking, too, in manner as well 
as in matter, as we judged, one to whom the pulpit seemed to be 
“his joy and throne,” as he proclaimed the good news of God. 
Happily for so many who would otherwise never have known 
him, Mr. Sears was a most fascinating writer, as the readers of 
this Magazine do not need to be told. He reached many minds 
and hearts through his books and his contributions of many years 
to these pages. There is no occasion to repeat the titles of works 
which are so familiar, or to name hymns without which any 
celebration of the Nativity of our Lord would be incomplete. 
The exquisite stanzas, beginning “Calm on the listening ear of 
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night,” are most frequently referred to as enough to make a poet’s 
reputation ; but as a lyric, a hymn to be sung, “It came upon the 
midnight clear,” is even more satisfactory —it sings itself, — and 
this last has found a place across the sea in Roundell Palmer’s 
Book of Praise. It is pleasant to remember that the Heart of 
Christ was published —a large part of it—in successive num- 
bers of this Magazine before it was issued as a book, for orthodox 
and heterodox alike to feed upon, in wonder that Christ, the One 
and the Only to this writer, could ever have been so divided 
as alas! he has been and still is. Through his books, Mr. Sears 
had a very large constituency, and they have done as much as 
any modern religious writings to redeem “good books” from the 
charge of dullness which has been urged against them, often with 
so much reason. We have sometimes found that our friend’s 
writings, especially the work upon the Life and Gospel of St. 
John, to which we have just alluded, had no mean chance of a 
reading, even in comparison with the last novel. 

Mr. Sears is well and widely known as positively and pro- 
nouncedly Christian in these days when the Gentile and the 
Christian are not always easily to be distinguished. In casting in 
his lot with the Unitarians, he did so with the distinct under- 
standing that Unitarianism is an interpretation of Christianity, 
and not a substitute for Christianity; and though he was from first 
to last a very decided opponent of the Tritheism into which New 
England orthodoxy had so widely and unhappily lapsed, he was 
an earnest believer in the essential divinity of the Son of God, 
much in the line of the teaching of the New Church, and under- 
stood the divine sonship of our Saviour to differ from the divine 
sonship of man, not only in degree but in kind. In other ways, 
too, he was always classed with the extreme right of the Unitarian 
body. And yet he was always doctrinal and dogmatic in the most 
experimental and practical way. His doctrine was the expression 
of his interior and profoundly religious and sweetly humane life- 
It was not that he supposed any virtue to come of saying Lord, 
Lord; it was the Christ within him that was the hope of glory, 
and one could see that much and justly as he prized the letter of 
the Gospel, and would not have it trifled with, he was still led by 
the Spirit, and could be very brave and free, as well as reverent, in 
dealing with the letter. Moreover, his Christianity was for human 
uses, and his faith ever sought to perfect itself in works, and he 
was well abreast with,if not in advance of, his time in all hu- 
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manities. He was not the man to honor the dead prophet, 
and despise and turn his back upon the living one. Witness 
his beautiful recognition— poem and prophecy at once — of 
John Brown, in a day when that name was an offence and 
a horror to so many good men. If one had betaken himself 
to his ministrations “to hear the gospel and not politics,” as the 
phrase ran in that day, he would have heard the gospel and pol- 
itics, and yet always with such due proportioning of topics, and 
in such a sweet spirit, that he was not numbered with the clergy- 
men who found themselves straitened in Christian pulpits, and 
were driven to take refuge upon the platform. He had warm 
friends among those to whom his Christianity seemed antiquated 
and reactionary and uncritical, for the reality which the Gospel 
was to him, and for its living again so abundantly in his life, and 
because what he said was so manifestly not the speech of a cus- 
tomary and inherited and hearsay piety, but the utterance of a 
faith to which manhood and knowledge had been conscientiously 
added. Anybody could see that he was no reactionist, nor 
medisvalist, nor dreaming recluse, introverted and silent though 
he often was; he was a child of the nineteenth century, keenly 
observant of its life, filled with its best spirit, glad in its successes, 
encouraged by its hopes; but he was the child of the Christian 
nineteenth century, mastered by Jesus, and rooted in the per- 
suasion that Christ is our light and life even more now than 
ever before. His “Random Readings” in this Magazine revealed 
through their sometimes trenchant, but oftener tender and play- 
fully humorsome style, his close contact with every-day life, and 
you asked yourself how ever did this man of books, this student, 
this close and careful reader, this mystic, this almost pietist, ever 
see and hear so much of men, women, and children? Well, he 
saw what he brought means of seeing, and he brought means of 
seeing much and many things, great and small, because his life 
was so truly centred in the Life of lives, and his being so rooted 
and grounded in love, and so bathed in the Light of lights. We 
have sometimes thought that he would have succeeded as well in 
a novel as in a sermon or an essay, and he did come very near it. 
We wish that we could set down something of his childhood 
and early manhood, and of the way by which he became the Chris- 
tian he was, and the preacher, and the doer of the word. But we 
must leave all this to any — and we hope they may be found — who 
are provided with the needful facts. We must confess too, that, 
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except as we were brought together for years in a common task, 
we never came very near to his personal life, although in the case 
of one whose nature was so transparent we can feel very sure 
what the way of his life, in its strength and in its weakness, must 
have been. Such a life cannot have a story of events, but there 
must be much to tell of one whose spirit was so exalted, and 
whose purpose was ever so high, which may help others to live 
as he lived. May the vates sacer not be wanting, and if any of 
our young men are tempted to complain of limitations, and the 
want of opportunity, let them follow Mr. Sears, compelled by 
illness to leave a comparatively large and important parish to 
which he had been called in Lancaster, back to his little house- 
hold flock in Wayland, and thence to the scarcely larger congre- 
gation of Weston, no one of them places to be found on any 
national map; and let them understand that where there is a 
living man the opportunity is never lacking. Who would not 
rejoice to have done his work, and to have left his record? 

We add.,to this very hasty notice a few dates which we know to 
be accurate. 

Edmund Hamilton Sears was born in Sandisfield, Berkshire 
County, Mass., April 6, 1810, and graduated from Union College 
in 1834. He completed his divinity course in the Theological 
School of Cambridge, with Dr. Bellows and Dr. Stebbins, in the 
Class of 1837, having entered late in 1834. Feb. 20, 1839, he 
was settled in Wayland, Mass., where he remained till October, 
1840. Dec. 23, of the same year, he was installed in Lancaster, 
Mass., and returned to Wayland, on account of impaired health, 
to be reinstalled in 1848, and to remain until his installation over 
the Unitarian parish in Weston, Mass., in 1867. His last sickness 
began with a fall, Oct. 19,1874. He never resigned his pastorate, 
though he often spoke of doing so. During the years 1859-70 
he was associate editor of this Magazine with the writer of this 
notice, and had charge of the “Random Readings” during 1871 
and 1873. Regeneration was published in 1853, at the request 
of the American Unitarian Association, to be carried through 
new editions, and republished in London and Glasgow in 1868; 
Pictures of the Olden Time in 1857; Athanasia in 1858. The 
enlarged edition is dated 1873. The Heart of Christ was pub- 
lished in 1872; Sermons and Songs in 1874; Christian Lyrics 
appeared during his connection with the Religious Magazine. 
In 1871 he received the degree of D. D. from Union College, 
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and in 1873 he was cordially welcomed in England by many who 
had learned from his books to revere and love him. It appears, 
too, that his father was a farmer who filled various offices of 
public trust in the town and county, and that he worked his own 
way through college with but little help from his family, entering 
the Sophomore Class. 

Mr. Sears himself wrote once :— 


I prepared for college, in part, at Westfield Academy, then in charge of 
Emerson Davis; was educated under old Calvinism, though never con- 
verted to it. I entered my name in the law-office of Thomas Twining, 
Esq., of Sandisfield, with whom I studied law about nine months, especially 
Blackstone, and books on the law of evidence. I owe much to these law 
studies. I graduated under the Wares, senior and junior, and Dr. Pal- 
frey,— most invaluable teachers. My years of ministry are all stored 
with most delightful memories, though I broke down at Lancaster with 
exhausting labor. The partial failure of my voice led me more to the use 
of the pen. My books were not written with any idea of profit; though 
very unexpectedly and providentially they became profitable, and enabled 
me to preach in a small parish, with small salary, to which: I was com- 
pelled by failure of voice. 


We may add that Mr. Sears was the son of Joseph and Lucy 
(Smith) Sears, and a direct descendant from Richard Sears, one 


of John Robinson’s congregation, who landed at Plymouth in 
1630. A worthy son of a noble stock. R. E. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE BOOK. 


SAINTS AND HEROES, 


We gladly adjourn the publication of our own words concerning 
Mr. Sears to give room for the tributes of those who have known 
him longer, and who have been more intimately associated with 
him in his stronger and more productive years. As Dr. Hosmer 
suggests, the way into the shadowed land is brightened for us often 
of late by the passing feet of one and another whose lives have 
been full of strength and light for our whole community. Many 
of our best religious lessons come from these high and strong 
examples,— embodied gospels and living epistles which, more 
directly than any book ever could be, are given by inspiration of 
God. God takes the text of such lives as these that have just 
been withdrawn from among us, and preaches Christian heroism, 
charity, and holiness. Of the last two whose departure has 
especially moved us, one had earned the right to wear the name the 
world long since gave him of Christian hero; the other who has 
been spoken of above in these pages, impressed all of us who knew 
him, and all who have read his books or been lifted by his songs 
of Christian faith, as having more than almost any man we knew 
the lofty and tender piety of the saint. 

We do well when we use the virtues of these lives we know to 
help us in the virtues we need ; to quicken our apprehension and 
desire of Christian manhood; to rebuke the poorness of our aims 
and the coldness of our faith; to invigorate our best purposes 
and aspirations; and in the lowness of our attainments, and of the 
demands of society about us, to lift freshly and clearly before us 
the nobler ideals of human life. God gives the hero and the 
saint, not for our empty admiration, not to be canonized and set 
apart as of another kind from us, but to be the illustration and 
exemplars of our own duty and possible attainment, the spur and 
cheer of our highest strivings, to show what the mark of our 
calling is, and how high the tides of divine courage and pity, of 
devout aspiration and resolve may rise in human souls when 
fully consecrated to the true ends of human life. 

The generation of men and women who are young to-day do 
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not know so well as a generation that is in middle age the story 
of Dr. Howe’s life, —a story which has not yet been fully told, 
but which begins in chivalrous deeds and goes on to the end in 
generous and difficult service for oppressed or unhappy classes, 
tinged all the way through with romance as real as that found in 
any tale of crusaders or chevaliers of old. The medical student 
who threw himself into the war against the Turk when Greek 
liberty was a forlorn hope; who bore himself so gallantly in 
battle and rescue, in defeats and privations; who showed such 
resources of endurance and helpfulness through six years of the 
doubtful struggle as to earn a gratitude which the nation kept 
fresh and warm for twenty years, so that when he went back 
the populace bore him on their shoulders through their vil- 
lages ; the messenger of mercy taking his life in his hand after one 
and another had failed, to convey supplies to the perishing Po- 
lish army when hemmed in by the triple despotism that had deter- 
mined on the extinction of a nation’s liberties and life, and 
expiating his hardly-gained success in a Prussian dungeon; the 
volunteer for republican France in one of her glorious but unful- 
filled dreams of free government, in conjunction with Lafayette, 
his friend and prototype in burning zeal for universal freedom; 
the tireless missionary of liberty in Europe, gathering funds, 
urging appeals, throwing himself again and again into difficulty 
and danger to relieve the distressed and succor the unfortunate ; 
the helper in every effort for emancipation in his own country; 
and when nearly threescore years and ten had passed over him, 
going back to the land of his early adventures, obeying “the 
voice at eve obeyed at prime,” to carry healing and relief te the 
Cretan refugees exiled from their island home for the crime of 
struggling bravely but ineffectively against the same tyranny— 
as Herzegovina is struggling now against it— from which Greece 
had at length broken free, and who were famishing and dying in 
the very streets of Athens,—this is the man who so felt the 
bond of human brotherhood and the majesty of the Golden Rule 
that. he made himself the knight-errant of humanity, counting 
not his life or his ease dear to himself so he might help to widen 
the bounds of liberty and light, and bring relief to any suffering 
race or class. 

And this is but the obverse side of this golden record; there is 
another inscription even more purely beneficent still, and not less 
brightly marked with heroic endeavor and splendid achievement. 
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The energy which Dr. Howe threw into the founding and super- 
intendence of the first Blind Asylum in this country; the forti- 
tude and persistence with which he sat down with Laura Bridg- 
man to conquer a soul shut in to the almost impenetrable fastnesses 
of locked and never-opening senses, for reason and culture and 
all the hopes and affections of Christian womanhood, by the single 
blind sense of touch; the almost divine faith with which he la- 
bored to quicken the clouded intellect of idiocy, — the strong, 
refined, restless, and lightning-thoughted man, going down to the 
companionship for days and weeks and months of imbecile and 
vacant minds, and setting his quick intelligence to the slow and 
painful movements of their stagnant and glimmering faculties, 
that he might raise them to the dignity and opportunity of man- 
hood; his untiring interest in humane and reformatory prison- 
discipline, and in helping discharged convicts whom society leaves 
stranded and desperate in its cold avoidance and suspicion — so 
that the cross which had rested on his bier was fitly sent to the 
State Prison as a token of the spirit that cross stands for, uniting 
him to the prisoner in a bond of divinely-helpful pity, — all these 
things and many more that might be spoken of —labors for the 
insane, the dumb, the impoverished — tell of a crusade of philan- 
thropy as heroic, some for a time thought as Quixotic, as his ear- 
lier campaigning for the liberation of the Greek. Wherever he 
saw a work for humanity to be done, he let action wait on im- 
pulse, and were it a neglected and well-nigh impossible work he 
made it all the more heartily his own. 

This is not a knight of old romance of whom we speak, but 
a man who lived among us and died three weeks ago; yet 
as true a knight, as gallant a champion for human relief and 
deliverance from wrongs and ills as any cavalier of feudal 
times, or sworn Knight of Arthur’s Round Table. We are told 
that he had his faults and weaknesses, as is very likely; but 
the record of his life-work stands unstained. It is for no mere 
end of eulogy that we hold up that record here, but for the very 
definite practical end of gaining some lessons of generous human 
service from his example, and feeling the glory of a manhood so 
nobly directed and fulfilled. It is something, in our own failures 
and partial faith in good, and in the selfish greed that so largely 
inspires human ambitions, to know that our humanity is capable 
of such high levels of motive and effort, to know that such lives 
have been lived, and that the possibility of such life is the high 
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call and everlasting glory of all our lives. And this is a life in 
which the precepts and parables of Jesus were almost literally 
fulfilled—a life based on the Golden Rule and the story of the 
Good Samaritan, and in the line of the approving declaration of 
the King in the Judgment-scene,— a life in very literal following 
of His example who said that it was the purpose of his coming to 
heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the captive, to 
open the eyes of the blind, and to set at liberty them that are 
bruised. 

How such a life brings us back from our poor and perverted 
ideals of Christianity to see what the substance of Christianity 
is! We read but a few days ago that Christianity is a selfish, 
soul-saving system; and this is an estimate that gains but too 
much color of justice from the prudent or cowardly motives which 
revivalism appeals to, and which much of our meagre moralities 
use, but which vanishes in the light of Christ’s words and life, 
and becomes an inconceivably false and stupid statement when 
we see how this most heroic and devoted life is precisely the fol- 
lowing out of the most characteristic sayings and of the very 
spirit of Jesus. 

It is sometimes said that Christianity is a mild and quiet 
religion, without strength and fire and hardy virtues; but we may 
point to a life like this which fufills-the very central and oftenest 
repeated injunctions of the Founder of this religion, and call men 
to witness that the man we can but count foremost for valor, and 
dash, and strong incisive energy, has only obeyed the commands 
of the Leader of the Christian hosts, and walked in his example. 
Such a witness clears away a multitude of sophistries about the 
incompleteness of the Christian ideal. The very directions in 
which Christianity has been complained of as imperfect, show in 
this exact fulfillment of the Christian law the bravest and com- 
pletest manhood. 

We do not say that Dr. Howe’s was a complete Christian life; 
we do not even know whether he claimed to be a Christian at all; 
but, clearly, what we hold to be heroic and beneficent in him, was 
the whole-hearted and thorough following out of Christ’s precepts 
and example. And if this is so, what an opening of our eyes it 
should be to the compass and grandeur of true Christian living, 
and how clearly should we see the mistake and peril of letting the 
feeble and meagre lives of so-called Christian people hide from us 
the largeness and glory of the Christian calling. The appeal that 
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comes from this generous, humane, and self-sacrificing spirit, this 
dauntless, heroic, and beneficent life, should have its influence in 
lifting our hearts, and so lifting our lives henceforth, into larger 
accord with its own higher spirit, purpose, and achievement. 

We would gladly point every young man to this completed life, 
so full of manly daring and doing, so full of distinguished useful- 
ness and the glory of abounding services for man, so brightly 
reflecting — we dare to say—some of Christ’s own qualities, and 
grandly doing some of Christ’s own works, and say to them, 
“ What higher aims have you than these? What ends do you set 
yourselves to accomplish so manly and exalting? What more 
gallant career do you desire? What sublimer work do you 
expect to find? What grander ideal to follow? What so fra- 
grant chaplet of benedictions to deserve? In its broad philan- 
thropy, in its untiring devotedness, in its heroic generosity, it is 
the Christian order of life, it is the way and the work in which 
the Master leads and calls.” 

But whether called Christian or not, it commends itself to our 
best instincts, to our highest aspirations; it fires the blood of our 
noblest manhood. It shows how poor and paltry are the prizes 
which men are scrambling and hustling each other aside to gain. 
The selfish, vain ambitions and lusts of men, how tyrannous, and 
even murderous they are, crowding the weak and the unfortunate 
to the wall, and making society a mob where men tread one upon 
another in the eagerness of their sordid greeds. But what space 
and brightness comes when this higher order of life prevails! 
What ample room and chance for all, when men begin to share 
and cease to grasp, begin to serve and cease to claim! What 
breadth and depth and height, what richness and nobility of life 
when the strength of humanity goes to sustain weakness, and 
knowledge flies on wings of charity and faith to lift up misfortune 
and debasement! Thank God for the hero who inspires us with 
generous aspirations by his own burning purpose, and who by his 
life’s magnificent achievements enlarges our faith in the possibili- 
ties of progress, and greatens our hope for humanity ! 
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LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY IN HOLLAND. 


We publish in this issue the closing paper of Mr. Wicksteed 
upon the rise and course of the so-called Modern movement in 
Dutch theology. The author of these papers has had unusual 
facilities for becoming familiar with his theme, and writes out of a 
very hearty sympathy with the movement he describes, with a 
thorough conviction of its great importance and a general accept- 
ance of its critical results. . We have also been privileged to read 
an elaborate report by Mr. Wicksteed on the ecclesiastical institu- 
tion of Holland, which gives a very complete statement of the 
various parties and denominations of Protestantism in that 
country, and which we commend to the attention of those who 
are interested in its religious history and topography. It is cer- 
tainly a movement of remarkable vigor and interest, and is result- 
ing in a critical school more trenchant and downright in its 
assaults on hitherto received traditions than any other country 
can at present show. It seems to have succeeded largely to the 
somewhat scattered and spent enthusiasm of German rationalism, 
while resolutely keeping its head, maintaining its Christian attitude 
and connections, and refusing to be driven away from the old 
moorings a single step beyond the logical demands of its accepted 
data. These, however, are driving it pretty far; and there is 
something that may be regarded admirable, or shocking — accord- 
ing to one’s mood —in the phlegmatic coolness and cheerfulness 
with which the scholars of this school proceed to cut up by the 
roots the cherished beliefs of the past, and to remove one after 
another the foundation-stones of the temple in which they keep 
on worshiping as assiduously and to all appearance as heartily as 
ever. We cannot avoid the impression that the destructive criti- 
cism of the extreme German school is regarded by the Dutch 
Liberals with far too great respect, and allowed to sway their 
opinions unduly, and that national characteristics have also some- 
thing to do with the hard, dry, and often somewhat meagre results 
that sometimes attend the research and scholarship that are so 
admirable and thorough. We may be told that critical investiga- 
tion is the place to be strictly literal and matter-of-fact; but we 
can never fail to protest that the records of our faith —or any 
other records — can not be fairly dealt with by the logical faculty 
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alone, and that the sharpness which defeats its own end, growing 
critical and minute to blindness or illusive vision, has had more 
than one illustration in recent results of rationalistic interpreta- 
tion. If we had a right to express an opinion where we have only 
an impression, it would perhaps be that the “ Moderns” are prepar- 
ing the way for some measure of that reaction which has over- 
taken the Tibingen criticism, and which we are convinced must 
always attend any pushing of merely critical theories very far 
beyond the solid basis of assured facts, or very far away from that 
broad philosophy which takes in all the elements of the life of a 
religion without letting ingenuity ran away with probability and 
appreciative judgment. These surmises may be ill-founded, how- 
ever; certain it is that Liberal Christianity has entered on a 
period of very intense intellectual life in Holland, and that its 
scholars and thinkers are claiming, as they have right, the atten- 
tion of all careful students of religion. The great work of Prof. 
Kuenen on The Religion of Israel has been admirably translated 
in England, and is for sale by the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 

Every autumn, the various sections of this liberal movement 
hold a meeting of the “ Protestantenbond,” which answers fairly 
enough to our National Conference; and last October our untir- 
ing and cosmopolitan Unitarian friend, John Fretwell, Jr., 
attended its annual sessions as the delegate of the American 
Unitarian Association. It has seemed that in connection with 
these papers of Mr. Wicksteed some account of this meeting 
would be welcome to our readers, and we therefore present below 
the main portions of his report. It will be seen thatthe topics 
treated were largely of a practical character, some of them touching 
questions that are urgent with us as well as abroad. 


MR. FRETWELL’S REPORT. 


I was very fortunately able to attend the Protestantendag at Rotterdam, 
and now have to report to you the result of my visit. I found all the four 
Protestant churches of Holland, the Dutch Reformed, Lutheran, Remon- 
strant, and French Reformed, fairly represented, the two latter, perhaps, 
strongest in proportion to their numbers. The French Reformed Church, 
founded by the Huguenots banished from France by the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, and supported to some extent by funds left by its early 
founders, was strongly represented in the meeting, and has always been a 
chief supporter of religious freedom in Holland. The late Athanase 
Coquerel, fils, was born at Amsterdam, when his father was pastor of the 
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Walloon Church there. Dr. Albert Reville, now living at Dieppe, a valued 
correspondent of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, was until 
lately pastor of the French Reformed Church at Rotterdam; and his 
successor as pastor of the same church, Mynheer van Hamel, is now secre" 
tary of the Protestantenbond. His colleague, Mr. Collins, and the pastor 
of the French Church at Utrecht, Mr. I. G. L. Nolst Trenité, are very 
active members of the Bond. From the Remonstrant churches which 
have gone through Arminianism and Arianism, first into a sort of Chan- 
ning Unitarianism, and then by modern critical study into a phase of 
thought corresponding to that of Theodore Parker, I saw Professor C. P. 
Thile, of Leyden, a distinguished Orientalist, and Mynheer Maronnier, 
of Utrecht, who has published a popular liberal theological library, and a 
translation of Frothingham’s Life of Theodore Parker. The Theological 
Faculty of Leyden sent two professors, Rauwenhoff and Kuenen. Amster- 
dam, which like New York (once New Amsterdam) on your side of the 
water, will not follow the lead of Leyden, and so has established its own 
Protestant Association, publishing a weekly organ, Die Vrijheid, sent Dr. 
F. C. A. Pantekoek, and its most popular preacher, Pastor Hugenholz, Jr. 
The president of the Association was Mr. Bergsma, a member of the 
Dutch Parliament; the honorary president, Professor Buijs Ballot, of 
Utrecht, a gentleman of European reputation. From Rotterdam I noticed, 
besides, van Hamel and Collins. While I hesitate to use the word Unita- 
rian in regard to people who disavow it because to them it has not the 
same historical meaning for which we cherish it so dearly, it seemed to me 
that the extremes of thought in this assemblage would be represented by 
Dr. Channing and Moncure D. Conway. They were all men of the 
modern school, who desire to reorganize the national church of Holland 
without distinction of creed. 

The discussion at the business meeting was of a very practical charac- 
ter. It was resolved to purchase the Hervorming (Reform), a liberal 
religious newspaper, and make it, under the editorship of Pastor Lohr, the 
organ of the Association. Mr. Maronnier then proposed the publication 
of a form of liturgy, referring with commendation to the forms used in 
the English-speaking Unitarian churches. This subject has been debated 
at the annual meetings in London, Breslau, and Rotterdam this year, and 
is also under the consideration of a committee appointed by the Liberal 
Protestants of Switzerland. It would, I think, be of great use to the 
Dutch if a selection of your Hymn, Tune, and Service Books by various 
authorities were forwarded to the secretary of the Protestantenbond for 
use in this liturgical: revision, because while our congregational freedom 
has here and there led to the use of inferior forms of prayer, it has also 
led to the production of the best in existence. Parker’s Prayers are 
already translated; those of Furness unknown in Holland. 

After adjourning for dinner, we met again in the evening at the 
Lutheran Church, where a concert of sacred music preceded an admirable 
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address by Professor Thile,—such an address as Channing might have 
held before the Unitarian secession, at the same time justifying his pro- 
gressive theology, and claiming his right to remain in the Congregational 
churches. From the church we went to the Hotel de Pays Bas, where, 
amid much tobacco-smoke, Dr. van Loenen Mattinet related to an atten- 
tive audience the experiences of his visit to the Conference of the German 
Protestant Association at Breslau. He said that he had hitherto known 
American theology principally through Pearsall Smith, and through 
Moody and Sankey, and he was glad that the Unitarians had given Hol- 
land and Germany an opportunity of seeing a more rational phase of 
American religion. My observation of Moody and Sankey’s work in 
London, of Pearsall Smith’s addresses in Brighton and in Wurtemberg, 
has led me to think much of the influence which the cultured American 
Unitarian, be he layman or minister, may exercise on liberal religious 
thought here in the quietest way, without any of the machinery used by 
these sensational revivalists. Moody and Pearsall Smith had really noth- 
ing to say which is not far better said in hundreds of Orthodox English 
and German pulpits every Sunday; but they have an effective American 
way of saying it. They have acquired a self-confidence, a readiness 
of resource, a boldness and indifference to petty criticism which 
are peculiar to American education as opposed to that of Europe. 
Men who, like Charles Lowe, by their character and culture gain respect 
for their religious profession, can do a great work here by making 
people acquainted with the best phases of religious life in America. I 
have noticed that such books as Gannett’s and Parker’s biography illus- 
trating the development of Unitarian thought in America are most 
welcomed here. Next to them come books like Collyer’s Life that Now Is; 
Freeman Clarke’s Sermons (I have, for instance, given away many num- 
bers of the Saturday Gazette containing his discourses), which get trans- 
lated into Dutch, German, and Hungarian. 

On the 27th of October, the great meeting of the Protestantenbond took 
place. Professor Buijs Ballott opened it with an address on the “ Relations 
between Religion and Science,” and then called upon the foreign delegates 
to address the meeting. Pastor Spaeth, of Oldenburg, spoke on behalf of 
the Protestantenverein. Then Rev. P. H. Wicksteed was enthusiastically 
received as delegate from the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
and spoke in the Dutch language. I send you separately a translation of 
his address; and after him, I made a short address on behalf of the 
American Unitarian Association. When you consider how intimately 
Holland is connected with that event which will be celebrated wherever 
two or three New Englanders meet together on Forefathers’ Day; how 
bravely the Dutchmen under William the Silent defended themselves 
against Catholic Spain; how many oppressed heretics, the Brownists, 
Jansenists, Socinians. Remonstrants, Huguenots, etc., have found refuge 
here; how your American historian, J. Lothrop Motley, has best described 
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the struggles of the Netherlands for liberty, — you may be sure that there 
was material enough for a much longer address than I thought it well to 
make in view of the rich programme before us. What I did say was 
most cordially received, and I was asked to bear to the Unitarian churches 
of America a message of fraternal sympathy from the “Moderns” of 
Holland, and to express their desire for a closer intercourse, and the hope 
that the difference of language would not prevent your travelers from 
coming this way when they visit Europe. It need not do so, I am sure, 
Nowhere on the continent have I found an assemblage in which so large 
a proportion of men and women could express themselves in choice 
English as in the gathering at the Hotel des Pays Bas. I should have 
felt quite at home there without speaking any but my mother-tongue; 
and for purposes of study, he who knows German, can, with the aid of a 
Dutch dictionary, readily make out the sense of Dutch book or newspaper. 
After my address began the Conferences. The first was opened by the 
eloquent preacher of Amsterdam, Hugenholz, Jr., on “The Duty of the 
Churches in Regard to the ‘ Social Question’ ” — a phrase which means here, 
the condition of the wage-earning classes, — a far more troublesome question 
for us here in Europe than for you. The worst strikes and troubles among 
the workmen of Pennsylvania and New York are a mere trifle to the great 
dangers to be feared from the working-classes here under the evil counsels 
of the social democrats. They seem to me absolutely unapproachable for 
any religious influence excepting the coarse methods employed by Bishop 
Kettler and the Jesuits, who have an immense influence among the super- 
stitious, while the rest belong to the infidel party. The Protestantenverein 
in Germany, the Bond in Holland, the Domestic Mission of the Unitarians 
in England, are all trying, in their small way, to solve this difficult 
question: How to bring the influence of religion to bear upon the work- 
ing-classes, to raise their self-respect, their regard for the rights of others, 
to teach them that it is not by making war upon established authority 
and vested right, but by exercising the robust virtues of prudence, 
economy, industry, and self-denial, that they can raise their own con- 
dition. I have watched many earnest attempts to solve this question, — 
that parody of Christianity by which Elder Evans, under peculiarly 
favorable circumstances, has trained a whole community of weak men 
and women to support themselves ; the noble dream of Charles Kingsley, 
F. D. Maurice, and the Christian socialists; the theories of government . 
interference, by Ferdinand Lassalle; the discussions which took place 
lately at Eisenach among the Catheder-Socialists, as those political econo- 
mists in Germany are called, who stand midway between the Manchester 
school or Cobdenites—equally reviled by the Pennsylvanians and the 
Continental Communists on the one hand, and those who would have gov- 
ernment interference in every thing on the other, and none of them do more 
than cure some of the symptoms without touching the root of the disease. 
Hugenholz’s essay hardly suggested a remedy. He simply exhorted the 
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churches to attempt the solution ; and I believe the churches alone can do it ; 
for while William Ellis’ books on the Religion of Common Life are admira- 
ble manuals for the use of those who are amenable to reason, the 
difficulty is to make reasonable the people with whom we have to deal; 
and the great force to do this lies, after all, in religious ideas. The 
address of Mr. Hugenholz, Jr., was followed by one from Mynheer Ph. de 
Kanter, on the question, “ What can the Catheder-Socialists (Catheder 
means professional chair; the phrase, therefore, means the political econ- 
omists of the schools in opposition to the laissez faire men of Mill’s school, 
and the Communists who would take the law into their own hands,) do 
for the solution of the social question?” He had nothing to offer which 
would satisfy impatient reformers,—only the slow methods of compul- 
sory education, public institutions for relieving the necessities of the 
working-classes, and so forth. I believe Europe can learn very much 
from the social experiments by which America has tried to solve these 
questions, and an interchange of experiences on the field of social economy 
is a matter of the greatest importance. 

Dr. F. C. A. Pantekoek, another minister from Amsterdam, read a 
paper on the celebration of Christian feast-days, proposing to expurge 
Ascension Day from the Protestant calendar as being no longer in har- 
mony with modern thought, but to retain Easter, Good Friday, Whitsun- 
tide, and Christmas Day. 

Professor Kuenen’s paper, on “The Importance of Divine Worship for 
Modern Society,” was a masterly reply to John Stuart Mill’s essay on “ The 
use of Divine Worship.” Mynheer A. S. Carpenter Alting opened the 
discussion on the fourth and last question, “What is the duty of the 
liberal (or modern) party in the Dutch Reformed Church in regard to 
Article I., respecting the creeds? Shall they, in short, leave the Church, 
or stay in it and protest against the imposition of creeds?” I refer again 
to Mr. Wicksteed’s pamphlet for an explanation of the position of the 
three parties in the Dutch Reformed Church, — the Orthodox party, who 
would maintain old-fashioned Calvinism unaltered; the Middle party, 
who would have a creed wide’ enough to let themselves in, but excluding 
the Unitarians; and the Moderns, who protest against subscription to any 
form of belief being made a condition of church membership. The 
Moderns, as represented in the Protestantenbond, are struggling hard to 
maintain their position in the Reformed Church of the Netherlands, as 
Coquerel and his friends did to maintain theirs in the Protestant Church 
of France; but they are in great danger of being turned out. All the 
sympathy and moral aid which the Unitarians of England and America 
can give to them, will help to strengthen them in the conflict, to maintain 
in Holland the principles of freedom of conscience. Afterwards, we had 
a banquet in the Hotel des Pays Bas, which lasted from half-past four to 
eleven P. M., and differed from similar banquets, in the fact that the last 
speech — it must have been the thirtieth — was listened to as attentively 
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as the first. The Conference occupied much less time than that of the 
German Association, but seemed to do quite as much business. Hardly 
an unnecessary word was said. All the addresses were clear, brief, and to 
the point; and the members of the Conference were evidently clear- 
headed men of business, whose talking was but the necessary preliminary 
of united action. It was a great privilege to me to be able to attend this 
meeting, and I hope that some members of our body will enter into com- 
munication with our co-workers in Holland. 


t 


THINGS AT HOME. 
THE BELOVED PHILANTHROPIST. 


The departure of our distinguished and noble worker, Dr. 8S. G. 
Howe, will be elsewhere and more fully chronicled in these pages; 
but we cannot begin our notes of events during the past month 
without first naming this honorable name, for the very sound of it 
is as a clarion voice calling us to put on our armor, and go forth 
to conquer evil in a world which he has left for the sweeter labors 
of heaven. Time would fail us to tell.of his courage, his faithful- 
ness, his enthusiasm, his patience, his modesty, his entire devotion 
to his fellow-men. We know not when to admire him most: in 
the ardor of youth, when he sacrificed ease and safety, and threw 
himself into the cause of a foreign land against her oppressors, 
enduring hardships and imprisonments, — or in the hours of eager 
waiting and watching, to bring a ray of light to the mind of a 
poor girl, deaf, dumb, and blind, — or in his hours of wise service 
for the public good, when he was called to the lead in all national 
charities, and received, in later years, a summons from the chair 
of State to arbitrate with neighboring powers. Everywhere he 
was great, because he was single-eyed, unselfish, brave, and full of 
the faith that can remove mountains. Let us not be too sad that 
these noble ones are passing away. God’s resources are boundless. 
Let us rather strive more earnestly in our day and generation to 
do the work which He has given us to do. 

VOICES FROM THE PRESS. 

It is interesting and encouraging to compare the various 
thoughts which come from widely different quarters of the 
‘ religious world through the press, and see how by different 
methods they are aiming at the same result,—the uplifting of 
humanity. 

An article has appeared in the Index, written by Prof. F. W. 
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Newman, of England, on “The Regeneration of Sunday.” It 
does not contain any ideas that are especially startling or new; 
but coming from the pen of a thinking man who, we suppose, 
ranks himself outside of the churches, from a man of so gentle, 
delicate, and courteous a spirit towards his opponents, it wins our 
attention. Many of his suggestions are wise, and they may be 
new in the Church of England, where he was reared; but we 
cannot help thinking that if he were more familiar with the dis- 
senting churches in England, both Orthodox and Unitarian, and 
particularly with those in our own country, he would find a 
pleasure in seeing that his views, with some modifications, are 
often carried out in our churches. Prof. Newman speaks first of 
the Apostolic period, and thinks “ nothing can be more lovely and 
glorious than the ideal picture of Christian goodness,” as we read 
it in the Epistles. When they talked of holiness they did not 
mean an ecclesiastical sacredness, he says, but overflowing love to 
God and man. He thinks, however, that the Church of that day 
was “an exceptional body.” Its object was to “take out of the 
world an elect people.” Not so, we say, in the great mind of Jesus, 
although his followers undoubtedly had at first, and still have, too 
much of that feeling. Mr. Newman believes they did not make 
much distinction between working-days and Sunday, although in 
the fourth century, under Constantine, an edict forbade common 
labor on that day. The Puritanical Sunday he thinks “was 
noble in the mind of the Puritan. It was to be a day nationally 
devoted to teaching, learning, meditation on holy things, to relig- 
ious exercises of the heart in private or public, to philanthropic 
action with the least possible spending of minutes on the needs 
of physical life.” Nationally he calls the day a failure, because 
the time of multitudes is spent in eating and drinking and lying 
abed. The utilitarian, we suppose, would deny that the day was 
a failure, even from this point of view, for the working-classes. 
But Prof. Newman is right; for, as Jesus said, “Man cannot live 
by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God.” Prof. Newman goes on to ask if “a very high 
account can be given of the time spent in church.” He speaks 
of the long prayers, the weariness, the absence of moral topics, 
and the dry ecclesiasticism in the pulpits. Wesley and White- 
field and Baxter attacked popular sins. None but exceptional 
men dare to preach in this way. Here again we must say, that 
whatever may be the timidity, dullness, or scholasticism of the 
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Anglican Church, we think the Congregational churches of Eng- 
land, and certainly America, are showing great elasticity in 
accommodating themselves to the wants of the age and of their 
hearers. In regard to the weariness of listeners, there is, of 
course, always a portion in every church who are there from a 
sense of duty only; but we believe a larger portion are there 
because they love to be there,—they enjoy being there. They 
are the ones who keep up the institution; and the others are 
drawn in by public opinion. Prof. Newman speaks of the plat- 
form as having contributed to strip the pulpit of its moral func- 
tions. He is a man, however, of too profound, too poetic, and too 
religious a nature, to be willing that this should be the case. It 
is true, he says, that the platform gives room for retort —for 
hearing both sides of the question; but why not the pulpit also, 
during a part of Sunday, with all its favorable surroundings? 
The church, he says, has the building well warmed; Sunday is the 
day when families are at leisure; a variety of people would gather 
there; solemnity would be easily maintained; the clergyman would 
be the natural chairman, and a free discussion on religious or 
philanthropic topics might be carried on. 

We do not wish to boast, but we cannot help recalling, in our 
own religious communion, many a Sunday-night lecture in our 
churches on Temperance, Education, Political Purity; many a free 
discussion between pastor and people on social and moral sub- 
jects; many,—shall we dare say it?—many a great work of 
philanthropy which was born and reared and sent out into the 
New England world by the Unitarian churches of Boston,— not 
to speak of the work bureaus, and coffee rooms, and diet-kitchens 
for the poor; the Christians Unions for the entertainment of the 
young; the lodging houses, the Flower Mission, — all of which 
are carried on in the midst of our churches in Boston. and 
throughout the towns and villages of New England, both Unita- 
rian and Orthodox. We wish Prof. Newman would come some- 
time and see for himself. We would give him a cordial welcome. 
We must remember, too, that he evidently has all the time in 
his mind for regeneration, — that noble fabric called the English 
Church, with its glorious cathedrals. We think he loves her a 
little, if not a good deal, and she ought to thank him for his 
suggestions, as we also do. 

He touches upon the subject of the Master’s Supper, on which 
many good Christians in our churches are somewhat divided. 
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We. have long ago, we trust, ceased to think that a minister is 
not a disciple of Jesus, because he does not enjoy the present 
manner of administering the communion; but we think our 
churches cling to this rite, in spite of its imperfections, because 
they love it, and believe in its blessed influences still. He makes 
some suggestions in regard to this service, not very unlike those 
which have come from some revered Unitarian thinkers, at home 
and abroad. He says: — 


What is the exact relation between the love feasts (Jude 12) of the 
early Christians, and the Lord’s Supper as described by Paul (I. Cor. xi., 
20), I do not mean dogmatically to pronounce. But it is clear that the 
supper to which Paul refers was a real and solid meal; and the original 
supper (according to the three first gospels) at which Jesus founded the 
institution, was a meal upon the paschal lamb. The obvious inference is 
that this was originally identical with the Love Feast; but that in conse- 
quence of the abuses denounced by Paul, and, indeed, later by Jude also, 
a modification took place. Some churches probably adopted Paul’s advice 
early, and destroyed entirely the nature of the supper, as a true meal, 
making it a mere shadow or pretense of a meal; this is the form which has 
come down to our day, since ultimately the influence of Paul predominated 
in all the Gentile churches. While it was a real supper, its name (Char- 
ity), I suppose, implies that the expense was defrayed by one or more of 
the richer members. When rich and poor partook of it in common, it 
was a pledge of religious union. The tea-meetings of our Dissenters aim 
at the same mark. 

It is not likely that any British churches will consent to lay aside the 
element, wine, which has been made a sacred emblem; but some of them 
already interpret it (as do very many American churches) to mean the 
unfermented juice of the grape (Matt. xxvi., 29), and treat the use of fer- 
mented wine as a pernicious deviation from the original practice. If this 
interpretation were to become general, it would enable them to revert, 
without danger, to what none can doubt to have been the primitive idea — 
that the supper was a true meal. In any case, the rise of tea-meetings 
displays the desire of recovering the Christian agape. 

If, from any cause, a meeting, or meetings, in the church were pro- 
longed, the agape would conveniently and beneficially reappear. Indeed, 
when I consider what a weariness (by frank avowal) are the modern 
soirées to multitudes who attend them, how unnatural the hour, how un- 
wholesome the crowd, how elaborate the coming together, the belief some- 
times comes over me, that sensible people will ask: “ Why not hold an 
agape in church, where we are all gathered for other purposes, instead of 
a soirée?” After the ordinances of religion, and the business of philan- 
thropy, what more reasonable than to unbend the mind and refresh the 
heart by pleasant conversation. In a country parish, and in fine weather, 

13 
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the open field would be preferred to the inside of a building; but our 
weather does not often permit this. Surely the time will come when that 
superstition will vanish, which forbids the use of churches for a meeting 
on which the blessing of God can be asked. If bread and wine remain 
the type of that extreme simplicity which reduces a meal to its fewest 
elements; if that horrid notion be set aside, that Sunday is the day for 
gormandizing, and that without roast beef and plum pudding neither 
dinner nor life is worth having,—the agapé might itself initiate a 
sounder idea of what a devout man’s eating ought to be. To learn prac- 
tically that hunger may be satiated, and strength sustained on figs and 
bread, or other simple viands, without hot dishes, flesh meats, laborious 
cookery, or fermented liquors, would be, in itself, a more profitable lesson 
than many a long sermon can impart. The friendliness between different 
ranks, which is cherished by the participation of a common meal, is totally 
lost in the modern Lord’s Supper, where each recipient is isolated and 
dumb, and is a communicant in a solitary sense only. 


These thoughts are worthy of consideration; and as far as the 
social element goes, we believe we have of late years shown, 
through our church activities, that we are thorough converts to 
the idea that people of all classes must eat and drink together 
cordially, in order to fulfill the ideal of Christ’s Church. But 
when it comes to the resolving of the communion service into 
these free occasions, there are stumbling-blocks of our poor hu- 
manity in our way, as Paul found, when he told them they must 
eat and drink at home, and not come hungry to the Lord’s Supper. 
We can understand how the little band of disciples, after Jesus’ 
death and resurrection, were so lifted up for awhile, that nothing 
seemed common to them, and the full meal together was glorified, 
in the presence of their departed but living friend. But in after 
days, the glory passed away; yet not all. There are trailing clouds 
still left, and we must get into their reflection, and we shall then 
forget how the bread and wine are served, and find ourselves “ sit- 
ting in heavenly places” with the Master. M. P. L. 


THINGS ABROAD. 


We quote from a letter which we have received from our Eng- 
lish correspondent in regard to what is doing in England :— 


I thank you for your few words of appreciation of our English out- 
door lay-preaching among Unitarians. Indeed, it is very little that we 
do, and there is still a strong party anxious to frown it down. A number 
of our Unitarian friends think it a most ungenteel affair, which makes 
some of us only the more anxious to encourage it. And I carried off 
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your October number containing these words to a small Unitarian preach- 
ing room on our side of London that they might be cheered by seeing 
that the usefulness of their summer work was recognized even beyond 
their own little island. As I think that it is very helpful to us to hear 
what others are doing, I would venture to suggest that if not considered 
to be beyond the province of your Review, an occasional short report of 
missionary labors among you, of new methods of spreading our doctrines, 
of new doctrines that are gaining ground among American Unitarians, 
etc., etc., would be highly instructive, if I can judge others by what I wish 
to learn myself. 

We have a party who would like to do away with public worship, and 
turn Sunday services into lectures on science and concerts of sacred 
music. Religious earnestness is at the same time increasing; the census 
shows that all sects here are on the increase, and while they pain us by 
their doings, we try to hope that they catch and detain the indifferent, 
who without them would be less religious still. Under this head I class 
some of our own personal Unitarian friends, who go to South Place, 
Finsbury, to hear passages out of the Vedas read in place of the Bible, 
and a sort of meditation in place of prayer, and who are the very people 
who hire Dr. Carpenter to lecture on the Deep Seas to working-men on 
Sundays, and pay the bands to play in the parks. Each of these is, 
perhaps, a very harmless matter; but more objectionable are Bradlaugh 
and the secularists, or socialists, who get up lectures professedly to prove. 
by help of science, that there is no God; and after them, the Comtists, 
Positivists, and others. I agree with you that our Unitarian flag is valua- 
ble as a rallying post for us; and I also thoroughly agree with you when you 
say that the “great work for us to do is to increase the active and spirit- 
ual life among ourselves as a denomination.” So I venture to assert in 
justification of my own bigotry for the name, that experience proves to 
us that in this country the name is a help to us in this matter, since 
almost the whole of our life and activity are in those congregations that 
hold fast to the name. Among us, the whole country is now becoming so 
liberal that it is impossible for us to get up zeal, and to increase mission- 
ary efforts for that cause alone; and our Free Christian congregations are 
sadly lukewarm. 

I have read with great interest, all through the summer, the accounts 
in the papers that have come before me, of Moody and Sankey’s services, 
wishing to learn how much of the excitement was real. It has been very 
plain, that however much the fact was covered over, they were not 
orthodox in the English sense of the word. There was a good deal that 
was coarse to our ears about “the Blood.” But one part of our clergy 
refused to come near them because of their unsound opinions on the 
sacraments. There was what I may call a Unitarian tone in the way in 
which they urged self-effort; their prayer seemed addressed to the Al- 
mighty Father, and some of their language about safe in the arms of 
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Jesus seemed rather a using of the word, Jesus, for our Father himself, 
than as speaking of a second person, as our Church of England and our 
Calvinists do. I think one method by which they attracted people was 
their use of prayer. They took up a doctrine which our very low evan- 
gelicals have been attempting to spread —the answer to prayer, — and in 
this way worked upon many. I am not prepared to say that in their 
long stay in the north of London, close to us, they have any way increased 
the devotion of the neighborhood ; but they certainly have called it out, 
and have revealed to people that they have within themselves longings 
for prayer more than they before knew of. In this way, I think, their 
coming has done good to us Unitarians, and to many who never went to 
listen to them. I think their campaign here has been a great blow to 
ritualism. Their exaggerated earnestness about this doctrine of prayer 
has made some to see that our liturgies are a dead letter compared to a 
mere word spoken from the want of the moment. I hear a good deal 
said against them, but, for my own part, I cannot help believing that 
they have, in this indirect way, done us a great deal of good. 

I want to ask whether you have anything like religious meetings for 
women among your American Unitarians. In this country the Quakers, 
who have always been before their age in some matters, have monthly 
meetings among the women, professedly for church business, but with 
much of prayer and religious exhortation. Some of our evangelicals 
have prayer-meetings among the women, but I do not think of a sort 
that would suit us. Ours should be for earnest, and, if possible, criti- 
cal and historical reading of the Bible with prayer. Have you anything 
in your country that might set us an example?—an example of a quiet, 
modest, womanly sort?—for of course I do not mean large meetings at 
which addresses are delivered. 


In answer to this last question, we will say that we know of one 
little circle of women who meet at Wesleyan Hall, in Boston, we 
think, on Sunday afternoons, to read a portion of the Scriptures, 
have silent prayer, and hear a thoughtful paper on some earnest 
subject. We do not know as they call themselves Unitarians, 
but as their chief leader is a subscriber and well-wisher to this 
Review, we do not think they can be very far apart from us. 

We quote again from a letter which we have received from our 
friend in Paris, the editor of Za Libre Recherche. We will 
not even strike out the personalities in our translation, because we 
desire to have our readers brought into personal acquaintance 
with liberal and devout workers abroad. Neither do we mention 
the gift of money he has received from Boston because the donor 
wishes it to be known, but to incite others by her example, to 
look into the various fields of action which we record in this 
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Review, and give us what they have to spare for these good 
causes : — 
Paris, Saint Marxent, Nov. 1, 1875. 

Dear Madam, —TI have received your kind letter with the check for a 
hundred dollars which you have enclosed. I cannot express to you how 
grateful I am to you for the aid which you have brought me through your 
friend, for our work. I have seen my way for some time past embar- 
rassed with obstacles; but I am now, thanks to good Madame F , of 
Boston, relieved of our debt. The coming number of our Review will 
contain a note of thanks to our benefactress. Thanks to her, and to Mr. 
M——,, of Edinburgh, we are now clear of our embarrassments. 

France is at present too vacillating, too much agitated on religious 
subjects, too little settled on political questions, to enable any of our 
movements to count much on her for support. The loss of our dear 
Athanase Coquerel cannot soon be made good to the liberal cause. It 
has lost, not only its leader, but its central pivot. We still, however, feel 
that we must continue to consolidate ourselves in order to oppose that 
audacious and unscrupulous orthodoxy which would deprive us of our 
paternal inheritance. The symptomns are favorable. God means that 
this struggle shall go on increasing in intensity. I have read with great 
pleasure the address of Madame Julia Ward Howe, at Newport, on 
M. Coquerel, which you sent me. I shall translate it for some French 
journal. 

In regard to theological discussions in France, there has just appeared 
a fine pamphlet from a remarkable man, liberal, and of the laity, a 
Professor in the Faculty of Laws at Nancy. I will send it because | 
think it will interest you. 

Before closing my letter, allow me to make you a sharer in a sad loss 
which we have suffered the last few weeks. We have lost a young 
daughter, taken away from us by a short malady, at the age of ten years. 
We must bow to the will of God, who knows better than we what is 
well for our children, and loves them better than we can love. 

With my grateful and sincere regard, ' 
Dre. CHARRUAUD. 


We insert a beautiful little poem which we cut from a paper 
(we think the Watchman) of some weeks back. We give it as 
an offering of tears to M. Charruaud, our friend abroad, and to 
those of our readers here, who miss the light of young faces in 
their home:— 

WAIT FOR ME, 
BY MRS. FRANCES DAUGHTER MACE. 
“ Wait, children, wait! 
Linger a little by the outer gate, 
I will not keep you long. 
My steps are weary, but my love is strong. 
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Day after day, hour after hour, I climb 
The darkening heights of time — 
Wait, little children, wait! 


“My thoughts on wings arise, 
And, soaring, follow to the upper skies. 
Your vanished faces in the graves I sought 
Awhile, but found you not. : 
There while I watched, nor pierced the darkness through, 
A heavenly whisper said, The Lord is risen! 
He who first broke the bars of death’s cold prison, 
Has never shut them down on such as you. 
Upon your closing eyes, 
Fell the full splendor of His paradise. 


“ Often at eventide 

I seem to see you stand at Mary’s side, 
Hearing the tale, you never learned on earth, 
Of the Redeemer’s birth ; 

Or now a glad surprise 

Iilumines your sweet eyes, 
As He in shining garments passes by, 
The lover of your souls from all eternity. 

O children, run to meet, 

And lay your precious garlands at His feet! 


“ A vision and a dream — 
Can that which is not seem 
So real, so full of pleasure, and of peace? 
Let deeper trust bid all my doubting cease. 
From earthly life as far 
As yonder evening star, 
Ye are as near to my immortal sight 
As to my eyes the morning’s welcome light. 
Love, stronger than the grave 
Holds fast in faith, to comfort and to save! 
Wait, children, wait! 


“To you it seems not long, 

Listening, enraptured, to the swelling song 
Of angels in the height, 

Learning new themes of beauty and delight. 

But from that higher heaven which o’er you bends, 
Come rays more dazzling; beaming, beckoning hands 
Call you to higher flights —to holier lands. 

Follow not yet, my own, those starry bands! 

Away from me, that shining path ascends ; 
Wait, little children, wait!” 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Memoir of Samuel Joseph May. Boston: American Unitarian 
Association. 1876. Price 75 cents. 


The stereotype plates of this admirable biography having been 
presented to the Unitarian Association, a new edition has been 
issued every whit as attractive as the former ones, and at half the 
cost. In sober earnest, it is a book that no family among us can 
afford to be without; the genial record of a very human but heroic 
life, in courage, in faithfulness, in purity, in sunny and devoted 
piety, complete and full to a degree that it is rarely given to a hu- 
man life to be. In racy incident, in setting forth the wisdom and 
simplicity of unaffected goodness, and the dignity, and persuasive- 
ness of a manhood that goes simply and strongly on in the way of 
its highest leading. Mr. Mumford’s Life of Samuel J. May is a 
rare book, as the career it sketches was one of rare benignity and 
beauty. 


A Memorial of the Rev. Nathaniel Hall, Late Pastor of the First 
Church in Dorchester, Mass. With Portrait. Boston: Eben- 
ezer Clapp, Publisher. 1876. Price $1.00. 

The First Parish in Dorchester has gathered up into a beauti- 
fully printed volume of seventy-five pages the various discourses 
and other memorial words that have been spoken or written 
concerning its late beloved pastor,—true and tender words to 
embalm the memory of a true and saintly man. A not wholly 
satisfactory photograph of Mr. Hall fronts the title-page of this 
book, and one of the church in which he ministered is also con- 
tained in it. 


Famous Painters and Paintings. By Mrs. Julia A. Shedd. 
Illustrated with Heliotypes, etc. pp. 326. Boston: James R. 
Osgood & Co. 

Short sketches of the lives of most of the distinguished painters 
of modern times, with some account of their works, and remarks 
upon their special characteristics. A catalogue of these works, 
with a statement of the places where they may be found, is added, 
and will be found very useful. The book is well written, and 
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closely packed with information. It will be a useful hand-book 
to tyros in the study of art. The heliotypes from engravings of 
famous pictures add much to the value of the book. 


Rocks Ahead; or, The Warnings of Cassandra. By W. R. 
Greg. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1875. 


The three papers in this volume treat of prospective dangers to 
the English nation in three different directions, — political, eco- 
nomic, and religious. The gravity of the issue, the array of 
unquestionable facts, the serious earnestness of the argument, 
have naturally called forth much criticism and controversy since 
the first publication of the essays in the Contemporary Review. 
To these, the author takes occasion to reply, in this second edition 
in book-form, defining and defending his position still more 
strongly. 

The first Rock, which is political, is the approaching supremacy of 
the lower classes. Mr. Greg declares that the Reform Bill of 1867, 
transferring electoral supremacy from capital to labor, had all the 
effect of a revolution in transforming the political constitution of 
Great Britain. It gave power to a class less educated, less 
sagacious, less well-informed, and so less competent to decide 
political questions, choose political guides, and wield political 
power; a class easily led by agitators, demagogues, and leaders, 
who wish for selfish purposes to hold power in the State, and easily 
deceived because it has never been taught to reason or discrimi- 
nate, —a class which has at heart two measures in which there is 
much ground for apprehending danger to the country. These 
measures are such as will secure, through legislation, higher 
wages, shorter hours of work, more power of dictating conditions 
of work, and less strictness in interpreting contracts, relief from 
such taxation as increases the cost of living, increase in such 
public expenditures as will create a demand for labor. 

Democracies have a natural and irresistible tendency to become 
oligarchies of the worst sort, for the more numerous the electoral 
bedy the more wide and despotic will be the influence of wire- 
pullers and electioneers. There is an increasing tendency to 
make elections turn, not upon the choice of particular men, but 
upon the popularity of special measures. The tendency both in 
Europe and America is to hand over political power, and the 
command of legislation more and more to the less enlightened 
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classes. If this practice renders government and laws less saga- 
cious and beneficent, the future prospect is of progressive deca- 
dence in all the higher elements of national life. For many rea- 
sons, particularly lack of time, the apprehended result has not yet 
appeared in elections in England; but there is no reason to doubt 
it will all too soon. Social superiority, and electoral supremacy, 
if divorced, must be ever in a state of conflict. Political power 
lies naturally with intellect and property, and what God has 
joined, man cannot put asunder with impunity. Safety is to 
come from wider diffusion of property. With the possession of 
property will come conservative instincts, and disinclination for 
rash and reckless schemes. 

This is Mr. Greg’s statement of the perils attending the increas- 
ing power of the masses of the English people. It may seem 
merely the feeble cry of one who has been educated to the gov- 
ernment of an hereditary aristocracy, and who is jealous at seeing 
the power that has belonged to it slipping away to others lower in 
the social scale. But it is areal danger, and American history 
shows it is one that threatens here as well as in England. We 
have not the distinction so clearly marked as there between the 
upper and lower classes, but we see the power which should be 
controlled by our intelligent and thoughtful people wielded by 
ignorant and impulsive masses. Universal suffrage, doubtless, 
involves great dangers; but the questions involved in attempting 
its restriction by demanding property or education qualifications 
of electors, are too large and too complicated to be here entered 
into. 

The second, or economical, Rock is the decline of the manufact- 
uring supremacy of England. This supremacy has rested on her 
abundant coal and iron, both cheap and in proximity to each 
other; the indefatigable industry, skill, and conscientiousness of 
her artisans; her enormous command of capital. In all these she 
is losing relative, in some positive, supremacy. Her coal is daily, 
and by natural process, becoming less abundant, and therefore 
less cheap. The same is true of iron. Artisans work shorter 
hours, less steadily, less conscientiously, and the skilled labor and 
enterprise of other nations are improving; and capital, though 
more enormous than ever, is increasingly at the command of for- 
eign countries. 

England has had exceptional advantages which gave her an ex- 
ceptional position. She has made progress and profit by supplying 
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her neighbors, and her traffic must decline when they can supply 
themselves elsewhere, which they will be stimulated to do, as her 
cost of producing increases. Her decadence will not mean ruin, 
if preparation is made in season to meet it, by economizing fuel, 
by saving money that is wasted, and by an improvement of the 
habits, and a cultivation of the intelligence of the working classes. 

The third division of the book treats of the religious situation 
and prospects of England. The author believes there is great 
peril in store for a people, when its religion fails to be in harmony 
with its highest intelligence. Such a religion will not “guide, 
govern, purify, or elevate the nation.” Now in England, he 
alleges, as well as in nearly every country on the Continent, this 
divorce between the religion and the intelligence of the people 
has already commenced, and is rapidly reaching its consummation- 
He acknowledges that this is a statement easy to deny and impos- 
sible to prove. There is no lack of earnestness in controversy 
upon religious topics, and “the faith of Jesus” is still a living in- 
fluence in the community. Nevertheless, there are many indica- 
tions that the ostensible and professed creed of the Church is no 
longer generally accepted by the thinking or the working-classes. 
The most highly educated are ceasing to be believers. The lead- 
ers among the artisans are skeptics intellectually. Among work- 
ing-men there is, for the most part, absolute atheism. “ All concur 
in repudiating the common religion of the nation, the Jehovah of 
the Bible, the Heaven and Hell of divines and priests, the resur- 
rection of the Gospels, and the salvation-formulas of creeds and 
churches.” 

The effects of this condition of the public mind are serious. 
They concern domestic, social, and political life. The wife retains, 
while the husband has lost, sympathy with religion and its teach- 
ers. There is a separation of interests; or, it may be, the domes- 
tic hearth is one long scene of proselytism, which, in the end, 
becomes persecution. Socially, timidity is engendered in the 
higher orders of intelligence, fearing to utter plainly their opin- 
ions, lest they do harm to the weaker brethren. The inferior 
brains impose silence on the superior by virtue of their numbers. 
But,. finally, still more serious are the political consequences. 
“What changes must we look for, and what dangers shall we run, 
when the proletariat, as a whole, shall have ceased to believe in a 
God who has ordained their lot and prescribed their conduct, or 
in a future life which is to redress the inequalities, and atone for 
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the often wretchedness of this?” “What will be the result when 
the poor man is convinced that what he lacks now, will never 
hereafter be made good to him?... Will there not come upon 
him a feverish haste to immediatize all that earth can yield him?” 
“Will there not come a fierce resentment at the inequalities 
around him, till he will hate, as well as envy, those above him, and 
learn to regard their spoliation as an act of righteous retribution ? ” 

Can anything be done to avert these approaching dangers? 
The author suggests three remedies without any sanguine hope 
of their adoption. First, the reaction might be toned down, by 
helping to spread the conviction that a good man would shape his 
course the same, whether there were any moral Governor and 
any future life or not. Secondly, we might help to rectify some 
of the extremer contrasts of men’s lots on earth. Or, thirdly, the 
religion of the nation might be modified under the guidance of 
its best intelligence. 

As American readers, while recognizing similar tendencies of 
thought in our own communities, we cannot help noticing the 
peculiarly English aspects of the situation. An Established 
Church and an established caste cannot but make the breach 
between religion and intelligence more manifest, and the polit- 
ical dangers more formidable, than in a country where the 
removal of all artificial barriers allows such radical changes to 
proceed with gradual and pervasive influence. It is, perhaps, 
natural, therefore, that the solemn note of warning should seem 
to spring from a selfish dread of a social upheaval, rather than 
from sympathy with the discouraged multitudes who have lost 
their highest hope. And in the remedies proposed, is it possible 
to avoid the impression of a policy of expediency, rather than 
one which is based upon conviction? The people are to be 
taught to be upright and law-abiding without religion, if may be; 
or if not that, then a reasonable and acceptable form of religion 
should be taught them. Is it of no consequence which is the 
truth ? 

For our part, we have no fears that the sanctions and supports 
of social morality are ever to fail humanity through the loss of 
religious belief; inasmuch as we are convinced that that belief 
rests upon eternal truth, and that its essential doctrines are as 
simple and as reasonable as those our author would like to see pre- 
vail; “the fatherhood of God, his omnipresence, and his love, the 
conviction that his eye is ever on us, and his ear ever open to our 
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pleading, the need of purity and truth in our own nature, and of 
boundless sympathy to our fellowmen, Jesus as our pattern and 
our guide, and the creator and guardian of all, so just, so loving, 
and so wise, that, doing his will, we may leave our future in his 
hands with absolute trust.” 


The Christian in the World. By Rev. D. W. Faunce. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 1875. 


In his will the late Hon. Richard Fletcher left a fund for a 
prize, to be given every two years, for the best essay setting 
forth truths and reasoning calculated to counteract the influences 
that prevent Christianity from exerting greater practical influence, 
and impressing upon Christians their duty so to exhibit the effects 
of their religion as to increase the efficiency of Christianity in 
Christian countries, and recommend its acceptance to the heathen. 
The present treatise is the first that has received this prize. 

The author believes that a man not only can, but ought, to 
carry out the precepts of Christ in his every-day life, with his 
fellow-men. He says that many who reverence the Bible’s lofty 
standard of Christian living, regard its requirements as far be- 
yond what can be expected of a Christian in the world, until 
there is a riper Christian state of society, or else look upon its 
precepts as instances of oriental extravagance in speech; but 
with neither does he agree. Christian living is a duty for all men 
and all time; and, after quoting a long array of texts that see 
forth the duty of a Christian among men, showing that the call 
to holy living is not to monks and nuns, but to men in the world, 
and that as Jesus addressed men, not angels, it follows that his 
precepts may be carried out by men. Holy living is justly made 
prominent in Scripture, because so important to religion itself. 

The first step towards Christian living is when a man asks his 
duty. Man is a moral being, capable of action in view of what 
is right or wrong. He is under moral law, whose standard is 
found in principles, not special instances. The Bible, while not 
full of special precepts, gives applications of Christian principles 
to particular cases, from which inferences for other cases may be 
drawn. It furnishes decisions enough to teach that religion is a 
practical affair, not enough to lead to a disregard of the principle 
in following the precedent. 

The fashion of the day of writing history in the lives of repre- 
sentative men, is copied from the Scriptures, where God teaches 
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us in biography, in real lives, good or bad, which, though not 
always exactly meeting our case, help us. In influencing us, the 
Bible also appeals to natural desires, as the love of possession, 
but directing it to heavenly things; the desire for happiness, but 
pointing to higher than earthly happiness; the dread of sorrow. 

To live as a Christian in the world, a man must be governed by 
three principles which furnish the test, which easily and constantly 
applied to his life proves whether he is so living or not. The 
first is that of pleasing Christ; the second, of doing the best for 
self; the third, of doing good to others. To the statement of the 
first we should a little object, while agreeing with it as illustrated. 
We should rather substitute God for Christ, and add, by being 
like Christ. 

The Christian should seek that personal relation with Christ 
which shall make the historical the living Christ. He must have 
that love which leads to imitation; nay, more, seek that transfusion — 
of life with Christ’s which shall make it exhibit the principles and 
spirit of Christ, as they would be in his circumstances. 

Under the second principle, the soul’s intimate relation to, and 
dependence on, the body, is shown to require intelligent care and 
consideration for it. Man’s powers are for spiritual life; and 
under the duty of self-development, whatever dwarfs, disturbs, 
injures the inward life is a sin, and must be refused, repulsed, 
forbidden. 

Under the third principle, the natural instinct of human broth- 
erhood, sanctified by religion, which leads us to act through 
Christian love, will become a virtue by resting action on principle, 
not impulse. The final division of the book, comprised in three 
chapters, implies that life is to be divided between devotion, 
recreation, and business. The essential bearing of prayer on the 
Christian life is first treated. Devotion should precede business. 
Prayer is a preparation for the duties of daily life; it is also the 
dictate of gratitude; it is commanded, it is recognized, by every 
form of religion ; it influences God; it is a necessity of his being as 
God, that God should hear prayer. 

Religion does not forbid recreation, but it has a word of cau- 
tion about its use, and requires that it should not be the cessation 
of Christian work. In this chapter a strong appeal is made for 
efforts to make the home a centre of attraction for the family, so 
that the members mutually contributing to each other’s enjoy- 
ment may be kept from evil and debasing associations. The 
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three principles already referred to may be applied to recreations. 
In business, his religion should be to the Christian a help, not a 
hindrance. He is to go into business to take off the reproach 
that care for the other world injures a man for this. He should 
strive to illustrate the word honorable, which has a definite mean- 
ing though one hard to define. His business must be honest in 
kind, and in the mode of conducting it. The Christian’s duty is 
to succeed. He should acquire wealth that he may use his profits 
in the interest of religion and philanthropy. Every man, poor or 
rich, may exercise himself in benevolence, and consecrate his 
gains to God. Most religious and benevolent institutions are sup- 
ported by the middle class of the Christian community. In this 
connection the author strongly advocates the support of distinct- 
ively religious institutions of learning. The Christian must look 
on his business, whatever it is, as God’s appointment, his calling, 
and seek spiritual guidance in it; he must use things temporal so 
that they shall remind him of things spiritual, and see in worldly 
things the irradiation of the great verities of the spiritual world. 
There is nothing controversial in the book, and in its spirit and 
temper there is much to commend. It might, perhaps, have been 
compressed a little; but its many fruitful and helpful instructions, 
showing the possibility of Christian character reaching nearer the 
higher ideal standard, will undoubtedly do good for the purpose 
designed, encourage earnest effort, and faithful striving. J. 


Recent Theological Literature in Germany. 


1. It is a pity that Hengstenberg, whose Commentary on Job we 
noticed a short time since, could not have lived long enough to 
use the Masoretic edition, which has just come from the press of 
Tauchnitz, under the careful editing of two of the best German 
Hebrew scholars. (Sepher Jobi, Liber Jobi, Textum masoreticum 
collatis prestantissimis codicibus instauravit atque ex funtibus 
Masore illustravit 8. Baer. Profatus est edendi operis adjutor 
Franciscus Delitzsch. Cum effigie fragmenti Babylonico more 
interpuncti.) They have used many valuable manuscripts which 
are in the libraries of France and Germany and Russia, and 
especially the ten leaves of the fragment which Strack found in 
the Crimea, in which the marks and points are Babylonish. The 
comparison of this Babylonish style with the common Hebrew 
style greatly helps in determining the true pronunciation. Yet 
the proper sound of the vowels, especially of the Qamets, is still 
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very uncertain. Within the present century the sounds of the 
Hebrew upon the tongue have undergone large modification, 
and scholars are as far off as ever from fathoming the mysterious 
sound of the four letters of the Sacred Name. Neither rabbins 
nor professors have yet learned how to utter correctly, beyond 
dispute, the ineffable “ Jahveh.” 

2. J.C. K. von. Hoffmann is a critic of obstinate stuff, who will 
yield nothing to the force of evidence, when this overthrows his 
conservative prejudice. If any fact of Biblical exegesis might 
seem settled beyond dispute, that fact is the false title of the 
Second Petrine Epistle. Here the Rationalist and the Orthodox 
critics keep happy consent. But Hoffmann cannot so see it; and 
in his second division of his seventh part of his New Testament 
Commentary, he valiantly asserts that the Apostle Peter wrote 
from Rome the second letter which bears his name, soon after he 
wrote the first letter, and not long before his martyrdom there ; — 
which is to him also an unquestionable fact. Hoffmann does not 
take the trouble to refute the arguments which deny his position, 
but prefers to assume it, even though he cannot deny the unlike- 
ness of this second Epistle to the first Epistle in so many particu- 
lars. He also maintains that the letter of Jude is genuine, and 
that it was written by the Apostle Judas, who was either a cousin 
or brother of Jesus. The quotations in that letter from the 
Apocryphal Book of Enoch do not trouble this interpreter. 
Apart from his theories, Hoffmann’s Commentary is not without 
value. It has an ample store of learning, and shows well the 
close relation and dependence between the two letters which are 
considered. 

3. Ernst Bernhardt is one of the most skilled and eminent of 
Gothic scholars. And his latest work, Vulfila, oder die gotische 
Bibel, attests the conscientious care of his study. It is a new 
and thorough edition of the famous Gothic Bible, which the 
Northern nations of Europe prize as the nearest of any to the 
inspired original, superior to any other ancient codex, and worthy 
of the silver letters in which it was written. Comparatively few 
even of critical students of Scripture, are able to read, or compe- 
tent to examine, a work of this kind; but Bernhardt gives them 
an opportunity to test his work by his full notes of explanation 
and commentary as well as by the Greek text which accompanies 
the Gothic text. He also gives a Latin translation of one of the 
appendixes. The Gothic version of the Bible has more import- 
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ance to-day as a philological relic than in the settlement of dis- 
puted doctrine or textual reading. Even a patriotic German 
student would hardly prefer it to the Alexandrine or Vatican or 
Sinaitic manuscript as a decisive authority; and the fact that it 
is Arian in origin hardly makes it the proper version for those 
who deny the essential Deity of Christ. The “Introduction ” of 
Bernhardt tells what most readers will wish to know about the 
origin and character of the version. 

4. Who cares now for the medieval Christology? Yet Dr. 
‘Joseph Bach expects to find readers for his ponderous work, the 
second part of which is a large octavo of nearly eight hundred 
pages (die Dogmengeschichte des Mittelalters vom christologischen 
Standpunkt). The whole survey extends over eight cent- 
uries, coming down to the Reformation. In the six parts of 
the second volume are specially treated the bearing of formal 
dialectics upon the dogma of the Person of Christ, and the 
reaction of a positive theology. Abelard and his foes; Gilbert of 
Poitiers and his foes; Rupert of Deutz; Hugo de St. Victor and 
the others of his name; and many more renowned doctors of the 
scholastic time; come into the foreground with their fancies and 
their subtleties. It seems a waste of time and brain to enter into 
these puzzling and wordy disputes; and yet is not that controversy 
about the procession of the Holy Ghost coming up again in the 
negotiations between the Greek Church and the “ Anglo Catho- 
lies” and “ Old Catholics” as the basis of a union? Dr. Bach is 
a very learned man, and he means to be impartial. But occasion- 
ally his Romanist prejudices show themselves, and the study of 
Protestant literature has not shaken the faith of his training. 
He has rather accumulated than fused his material, and his book 
might be one of the penalties of murderers shut up at “hard 
labor for life,” as Lowell has it. 

5. The Germans more than other races love anniversaries, jubi- 
lees, and centennials, whether in the lives of men or in the lives 
of seminaries. The three hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
gymnasium at Nordhausen, one of the earliest fruits of the 
German Reformation, gave a fine chance to the orator, Theodore 
Perschmann, to restore the almost forgotten memory of one of the 
early rectors of that school, which he has now made into a thin 
book, very curious to read (Johannes Clajus des Aelteren Leben 
und Schriften). This “John Clay,” as we may translate his name, 
was an accomplished scholar in many tongues, ancient and 
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modern, a prodigious reader, a multifarious writer, a keen critic, 
a sharp satirist, as witty as he was industrious, whose diversion 
was only in variety of literary labor. He was a poet, a preacher, 
a professor, a philologist, and a man of science according to the 
standard of his time. He had a special antipathy to quacks and 
mystics, and his best known poem is a sharp attack upon the 
Alchymists, which he names “ Altkumistika,” or “The art of 
making gold out of dirt.” He wrote divers poems on religious 
themes in Latin and in Greek, and also grammars of the Hebrew 
and Greek and German tongues. He must not be confounded 
with John Clay the younger, who lived half a century later, and 
was also a famous theologian. 

6. The usual association of the name of Servetus is with that 
of Calvin, his murderer. But the enthusiastic licentiate, H. Tollin, 
joins the name with that of the greater and elder reformer (Dr 
M. Luther and Dr. M. Servet). His book is not large, and it can 
be easily read in two or three hours; but it contains the results of 
researches and journeys of seventeen years in France, and 
Germany, and Switzerland, and Italy. To Herr Tollin Servetus is 
a true Evangelical hero, no vulgar heretic, but a great religious 
genius,—to the Protestantism of the sixteenth century what 
Schleiermacher was to the Protestantism of the ninteenth century. 
Luther was his antagonist, indeed, and said harsh words about 
his doctrine; yet the spirit of the men was not alien, and there 
was real sympathy under the apparent antipathy. They were not 
very far apart in their doctrine of faith. Both of them were in 
a sense “radicals,” in their free handling of the Scripture, and 
their preference of the spirit to the letter. They were alike, 
moreover, in their cheerful views of life. This tract of Herr 
Tollin is very cheerful, and the style is so fresh and even spark- 
ling that it is hard to see the trials of the long investigation. 
The work is a “labor of love,” and the writer is like a brother to 
his subject, writing out of a full and warm heart a word which 
he cannot suppress. 

7. If Herr Johannes Marbach can carry out his plan, we shall 
have a full history, with illustrative specimens, of the use of the 
German tongue in preaching in the Middle Ages, which will 
be virtually a history of the progress of the language. The first 
two parts which have been printed (Geschichte der deutschen 
Predigt vor Luther) deal mostly with preliminaries, and bring the 
history down only to the first period, to the year 900 A. D., or 
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thereabouts. In the eighth and ninth centuries the preach- 
ing was subordinate wholly to the ritual, and was confined 
rather to explaining and enforcing the ceremonies of the Mass 
and the Lord’s Prayer, and the Creed, than to the unfolding 
of moral or religious ideas. In subsequent parts of the history 
the richer material will appear, and the three epochs of early 
German preaching be more distinctly marked ; first, the period of 
dependence, when the preachers had no voice of their own, but 
could only utter the voice of the Church and Councils in con- 
demning every form of heresy. This period lasted until 1250 
A.D. The next one hundred and fifty years is the period of 
mystic and scholastic discourse, when the preachers had greater 
freedom, and were a voice from the schools and cloisters more 
than from the Church proper. The third period, of the fifteenth 
century, will show preaching as a popular power. We shall hope 
to say more hereafter of this work. 

8. Herr Ludwig Stiebritz proposes to do for modern German 
preaching what Herr Marbach will do for the time before Luther. 
He will show the pulpit eloquence of the Lutheran Church for 
the last seventy years, in the different schools of thought, and the 
utterances of the best known preachers. And in the first half of 
his work, a volume of three hundred and twelve pages (Zur 
Geschichte der Predigt in der evangelischen Kirche von Mos- 
heim bis auf die Gegenwart), he has brought together an aston- 
ishing number of names and notices of men scarcely heard of out 
of Germany. Here, too, the mystic and favorite number three is 
chosen. The first period of modern German preaching is from 
Mosheim to Herder and Reinhard, about sixty years. The second 
period, of twenty years, reaches to the death of Schleiermacher. 
The third period includes the time from 1830 to the last year. 
By far the larger part of the book is given to this third period, 
and the notices of the other periods are short, with almost no 
specimens of the sermons, hardly more than the titles of the 
volumes. In the third period the notices are longer, and the 
position of the different preachers is fixed and described. It is 
frightful to think of the number of sermons which Herr Stiebritz 
has read to make this book. He disclaims all bigotry, and makes 
the doctrine of Christ the best. 

9. Any attempt to improve upon the version of Martin Luther 
is as hazardous in Germany as a similar attempt in England to 
correct or supersede the Bible of King James’ translators. But 
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as in England, so in Germany there are bold scholars who try 
their hand at it. Herr Carl Weizsiicher is one of these. He 
has made a new translation of the New Testament, quite disre- 
garding the work of Luther, and using his own phraseology, more 
suited to the time, and more accurate as representing the original. 
He takes as his standard the eighth edition of Tischendorf, and 
follows it slavishly. He has not written, according to his own 
confession, for pietists and literalists, but rather for those enlight- 
ened men, to whom the New Testament is “literature,” and who 
wish to know what the text means rather than to hear an 
inspired word of God. He wisely discards the troublesome 
chopping of the text into fragments, which spoil the Scripture of 
its naturalness and coherence; and he retains only so much of 
the division into “ chapters” as the subject warrants. He means 
to make his version literal, yet in some cases his rendering departs 
from the original more widely than that of Luther. Like 
DeWette, for instance, he speaks of Jesus and his followers 
“lying” at the table, instead of “sitting,” though the common 
rendering is both more tasteful and more accurate. 

10. The purpose of Herr Eduard Baldamus is excellent; and 
even with its faults of execution his book will be a great conven- 
ience to those who wish to get the latest word of German theol- 
ogy (die Erscheinungen der deutschen Literatur auf dem Gebiete 
der protestantischen Theologie 1870-1874). It is a systematic 
catalogue of the books published in Germany for the five 
years succeeding 1869, on questions of religious science or 
religious doctrine, with a register of names appended. News- 
paper articles are not heeded; but where review articles have 
taken the form of dissertations or treatises, they are brought into 
the survey, as they ought to be. The most solid work of the 
critics and the scholars often appears in their quarterlies. It 
cannot be said that ai the best things are here, for several books 
. of substantial worth, which have been noticed in our Review, are 
left out of the survey; such for instance, as Hengstenberg’s 
Lectures on the Passion of Christ, and Maurenbrcher’s Refor- 
mation Studies, and Holtzmann’s Thomas Aquinas, and Wellhau- 
sen’s Pharisees and Sadducees. But the omissions were probably 
accidental, and not in the interest of any party. There is enough 
left to make reading for a lifetime for the most diligent student, 
and the volume of 186 octavo pages illustrates the terrible 
German industry. 
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